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Plus  ga  change . . .? 

Sandra  Folk,  John  Myers 


“The  brilliant  spectacle  of  advocacy,  like  the  prairie  fire,  dies  when  the  winds  calm, 
as  they  always  do,  and  the  results  total  signficant  loss  of  commitment  time, 
energy,  and  talent.  The  wreckage  evidences  failed  crusades.” 

— O.L.  Davis 
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On  October  2,  2003,  after  eight  years 
in  office  in  Ontario,  the  reigning 
Conservative  party  was  replaced  by  a Liberal 
government. 

When  new  parties  come  to  power,  general- 
ly it  signifies  change  in  policy  and  practice, 
some  broad  and  sweeping,  others  of  lesser 
consequence.  For  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment, change  included  major  reform  to 
Ontario’s  K— 12  curricula.  However,  this 
reform  was  carried  out  with  such  speed  and 
expansiveness  that  it  created  considerable  con- 
troversy for  many,  and  challenged  others  to 
the  point  of  being  overwhelming. 

Yet,  curriculum  reform  is  not  a phenomenon 
unique  to  Ontario,  nor  is  it  the  nefarious  “plot” 
of  a particular  government.  Rather,  it  is  a global 
occurrence.  For  example,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  reform  has  resulted  in  a centralized 
curriculum,  the  National  Curriculum,  which 
provided  a focus  for  strategies  to  improve  liter- 
acy and  numeracy  in  the  country.  In  the  United 
States,  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  has  also 
led,  on  a national  level,  to  a centralization  of 
curriculum  reform  efforts.  Here,  increased  test- 
ing and  accountability  measures  are  at  the  fore- 
front. In  the  Kingdom  of  Bhutan,  as  in  other 
“developing”  countries,  curriculum  reform  is 
part  of  a drive  to  incorporate  ideas  from  other 
jurisdictions  while  retaining  traditional  values. 

The  origins  of  the  drive  to  reshape  or  trans- 
form curriculum  are  largely,  as  you  will  read  in 
this  issue  of  Orbit,  economic  and  technologi- 
cal, though  in  some  cases  reform  is  tied  to 
national  aspirations  for  modernization.  As  this 
issue  indicates,  curriculum  reform  significant- 


ly affects  all  stakeholders  in  the  educational 
community — students,  teachers,  parents,  and 
other  vested  interest  groups.  Despite  the  chal- 
lenges, we  do  have  the  experience  and  expert- 
ise needed  to  resolve  the  issues  that  reform 
thrusts  upon  us. 

We  hope  for  the  best  while  remaining  mind- 
ful of  the  failed  dreams  of  previous  reform 
efforts. 

Before  beginning  to  consider  the  challenges 
and  issues  with  which  we  are  confronted,  we 
need  to  consider  what  curriculum  actually  is. 


WHAT  IS  CURRICULUM? 


When  we  speak  about  curriculum,  usually  we 
are  talking  about  the  “intended”  or  “official” 
curriculum.  This  is  the  curriculum  found  in 
Ministry  guidelines,  policy  documents,  or  in 
published  school  calendars  and  department 
courses.  This  curriculum  represents  the  input 
of  many  stakeholders — not  only  teachers,  but 
also  parents  and  university  educators.  It 
requires  a great  deal  of  time,  work,  and 
money.  It  symbolizes  the  hopes  of  the  public 
through  its  elected  representatives.  It  is  a com- 
promise among  many  people.  It  is  never  per- 
fect and  is  always  subject  to  change.  The 
“intended”  or  “official”  curriculum  is  connect- 
ed to,  yet  not  the  same  as,  the  “taught”  curricu- 
lum. This  is  what  teachers  actually  do  in  class- 
rooms. This  curriculum  is  connected  to  the 
“tested”  curriculum,  as  you  will  read  in  Kit 
Rankin’s  article.  If  “what  you  test  is  what  you 
get,”  then  it  is  important  to  consider  the  rela- 
tionship of  curriculum  reform  with  instruc- 
tion and  assessment.  Assessment  and  evalua- 


tion policies  have  historically  influenced  the 
progress  of  curriculum  reform  for  good  or  for 
ill  (Abrams  & Madaus,  2003),  as  you  will  note 
in  this  issue. 


DOES  CURRICULUM  REFORM  WORK? 


A major  weakness  of  many  curriculum  reform 
efforts  is  that  policy  makers  ignore  what  actu- 
ally happens  in  school  communities  when  they 
introduce  policies.  Paul  Black  and  Dylan 
William  in  their  landmark  study  of  the  power 
and  limits  of  assessment,  Inside  the  Black  Box 
(1998),  have  documented  how  many  reform 
efforts  treat  the  classroom  as  a “black  box.”  In 
this  box  certain  inputs,  such  as  new  curricu- 
lum, are  fed  in  and  certain  outputs,  such  as 
higher  student  achievement,  are  expected  to 
follow.  But  this  doesn’t  always  happen. 

It  is  the  very  nature  of  this  wide-reaching 
phenomenon  that  convinced  us,  as  editors, 
that  it  was  important  to  provide  readers  with  a 
comprehensive  perspective  of  curriculum 
reform.  For  this  reason  we  invited  contribu- 
tors not  only  from  Ontario,  but  also  from 
across  Canada  and  beyond.  We  asked  adminis- 
trators, teachers,  parents  and  others  affected 
by  curriculum  reform  to  document  what  has 
been  happening  for  them,  so  that  we  may  try 
to  determine  what  it  all  means.  In  order  to 
achieve  our  goal,  two  issues  will  be  devoted  to 
this  topic.  This  first  issue  concentrates  on 
reform  in  the  elementary  grades,  whereas  the 
second  issue  (scheduled  for  publication  in  the 
fall  of  2004)  will  focus  on  the  secondary 
grades  and  will  provide  a synthesis  for  the 
entire  K— 12  spectrum. 
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|HOW  THIS  ISSUE  IS  ORGANIZED 


REFERENCES 


The  national  and  international  flavour  of  the 
works  in  this  issue  complements  the  provincial 
scene.  As  well,  the  varied  perspectives  assist  in 
providing  a more  balanced  view  of  the  issues. 

■ In  the  opening  section,  readers  are  present- 
ed with  the  viewpoints  of  a director  of  edu- 
cation, a principal,  a teacher,  and  a parent 
regarding  the  challenges  of  curriculum 
reform  in  Ontario. 

■ The  second  section,  which  again  includes 
the  voice  of  parents,  the  Ontario  College  of 
Teachers,  a teachers’  federation,  and  a 
school  district  far  away  from  the  perceived 
centre  of  power,  raises  some  important 
questions  for  all  of  us  in  the  educational 
community. 

■ The  third  section  expands  the  discussion 
beyond  Ontario  and  allows  us  to  see  the 
extent  to  which  the  issues  raised  in  the  first 
two  sections  are  more  than  simply  provin- 
cial, but  rather  global  in  impact. 

■ The  last  section  looks  at  several  challenges. 
These  include: 

• the  struggle  for  hearts  and  minds  amidst 
the  politics  of  reform 

• the  concerns  teachers  and  researchers 
share  when  investigating  and  implement- 
ing new  approaches  to  assessment  and 
instruction 

• the  particular  challenges  to  mathematics 
— the  bell- weather  of  reform. 


ORBIT  AS  A PROFESSIONAL  LEARNING  TOOL 


Because  of  the  complexity  of  curriculum 
reform,  we  have  tried  to  make  this  issue  useful 
as  a tool  for  study,  investigation,  and  resolution 
of  some  of  the  issues  school  communities  are 
facing.  To  this  end  we  have  provided  some 
questions  for  you  to  consider  as  you  read  each 
article  and  look  for  solutions  to  the  issues  that 
are  raised.  We  have  also  tried  to  flag  each  arti- 
cle with  a suggestion  to  encourage  reflection. 

And  we  have  included  a special  pullout  sec- 
tion to  offer  some  methods  for  school  com- 
munities to  investigate  the  issues  in  depth. 

Whether  you  are  a member  of  a school  staff, 
a parents’  council,  a school  board  committee, 
a graduate  seminar,  or  a group  of  concerned 
citizens,  we  hope  that  this  issue  educates  in  the 
best  sense. 

The  following  questions  can  be  applied  in  all 
areas  of  discussion.  El 
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Challenges  and  Responsibilities 


1 . What  challenges  does  each  of  the  stake- 
holders have  in  meeting  the  demands  of 
curriculum  reform? 

2.  What  responsibilities  does  each  of  these 
stakeholders  have  for  meeting  these 
challenges? 

3.  What  are  the  challenges  to  reform  at  the 
school  level? 

4.  As  you  read  through  the  articles,  consi- 
der the  tensions  that  arise  at  the  school 
level  and  at  the  provincial  or  national 
level.  How  can  they  be  managed? 


Successful  Reform 


5 . Are  there  benefits  to  curriculum  reform 
for  stakeholders?  If  so,  what  are  they? 

6.  What  processes  need  to  be  in  place  to 
make  for  successful  curriculum  reform? 

7.  Should  test  results  drive  curriculum 
reform? 

8.  What  is  the  connection  between  suc- 
cessful reform  and  good  teaching? 


Process  and  Implementation 


9.  As  you  read  the  articles  by  parents,  what 
role  do  they  have  to  play  in  the  process? 

10.  Should  the  process  of  curriculum 
reform  be  transparent?  Consider  the 
public  consultation  process  that  the 
provincial  government  of  Saskatchewan 
employed. 

1 1 . Although  no  constraints  were  placed  on 
contributors  in  writing  their  submis- 
sions, mathematics  emerged  as  a bell- 
weather  for  curriculum  reform.  Why  do 
you  think  this  occurred?  What  lessons 
are  there  for  reformers  in  other  subject 
areas? 

1 2.  As  you  read  the  articles  in  this  issue  you 
will  notice  that  common  themes  emerge 
regarding  implementation  of  reform, 
what  are  they? 
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SANDRA  FOLK’S  broad  experience 
in  education  involves  teaching 
students  in  preservice  and  gradu- 
ate teacher  education  programs  at 
OISE/UT.  In  her  consulting  work, 
she  develops  and  implements 
large-scale  programs  to  improve 
teachers'  instructional  strategies  in  mathematics.  She 
also  designs  online  learning  programs  to  improve  par- 
ticipants' written  communication  skills.  Her  work  as  an 
author  includes  journal  articles  and  textbooks,  and 
recently  she  completed  a college  textbook  on  mathe- 
matics methodology. 

instructional  intelligence  by  help- 
ing them  to  develop  an  artful  blend  of  teaching  strate- 
gies. He  has  taught  Grade  3 through  adults  in  schools 
and  educational  faculties  in  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia.  As  a curriculum  consultant  for  both  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  the  1980s  and  early 
1990s,  he  faced  the  challenges  of  earlier  curriculum 
reforms.  During  this  time  he  saw  similar  challenges  in 
British  Columbia  during  his  teaching  and  graduate 
school  days.  His  current  interests  include  classroom 
assessment  and  co-operative  learning. 
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Three  Considerations  for  Your  School 

1 . Content — What  are  my  students  learning? 

2.  Methodology — How  are  my  students  learning? 

3.  Assessment  and  Evaluation - — Are  we  using  the  most  effective  practices  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  students  are  learning  what  we  think  we  are  teaching? 


A Call  for  a Mid-term 
Implementation  Review 


Jim  Grieve 


Like  many  educational  jurisdictions  in 
North  America  today,  Ontario  is  just  start- 
ing to  emerge  from  its  most  recent  cycle  of 
curriculum  reform  in  both  its  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  How  well  the  province  is 
doing  in  implementing  the  curriculum  is  still 
a matter  for  conjecture  and  study.  In  The 
Schools  We  Need:  A New  Blueprint  for  Ontario 
(2003),  Leithwood,  Fullan  &Watson  celebrat- 
ed some  of  the  planned  innovations.  At  the 
same  time,  they  roundly  condemned  the 
Ministry’s  inadequate  implementation  strate- 
gies, which  were,  in  their  estimation,  the  pri- 
mary source  for  the  lack  of  effectiveness  of 
those  curriculum  innovations. 

Given  the  vast  scope  of  the  changes  in  the 
Ontario  education  system  over  the  last  five 
years,  teachers  and  educational  leaders  in  this 
province  should  take  significant  credit  for  the 
progress  they  have  made  to  implement  the 
new  curriculum. 

In  this  climate,  the  province’s  elementary 
teachers  were  deluged  with  1 2 new  curricu- 
lum guidelines  and  24  different  exemplars 
between  1997  and  2002.  It  is  no  accident, 
then,  that  the  pace  and  depth  of  implementa- 
tion has  been  halting.  Educators  at  all  levels 
have  been  faced  with  too  many  issues  at  one 
time  in  an  era  where  provincial  legislation  has 
reduced  both  the  time  and  the  resources  for 


some  much  needed  in-service  to  help  teachers 
cope  with  the  change.  In  my  experience, 
teachers  found  the  new  curriculum  challeng- 
ing and  enriching.  It  was  the  rapid  pace  of  the 
implementation  that  was  the  major  problem. 
Curriculum  change  without  adequate 
resources  and  instructional  support  cannot 
achieve  what  the  designers  envisioned. 

So  where  do  we  go  from  here?  In  Peel,  just  as 
in  other  jurisdictions  across  the  province,  we  are 
doing  as  well  as  can  be  expected  in  the  face  of 
massive  curriculum  changes.  Teachers  and  sup- 
port staff  in  Peel  and  Ottawa- Carleton  and  other 
boards  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  what  they 
managed  to  deliver  for  their  students.  We  have 
already  come  a long  way  in  meeting  Ministry 
expectations,  but,  in  Robert  Frost’s  terms,  we 
still  have  “miles  to  go  before  we  sleep.” 


FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 


The  answer  to  future  directions  comes  in  sev- 
eral forms  and  from  several  sources.  Here,  I 
confirm  how  far  we  have  come  in  curriculum 
implementation  but  also  suggest  what  system- 
atic structures  and  practices  we  need  to  put  in 
place  to  finish  the  task. 

1 EMBRACE  ACCOUNTABILITY  Douglas 
Reeves  states  in  Accountability  in  Action 
(2000): 


In  my  experience,  teachers  found  the 
new  curriculum  challenging  and 
enriching.  It  was  the  rapid  pace  of  the 
implementation  that  was 
the  major  problem. 


“Only  a comprehensive  accountability  system, 
properly  implemented,  offers  opportunity  for  critics 
and  d fenders  of  public  education  to  meet  on  the  only 
reasonable  field  of  battle — the  field  of  fact,  logic 
and  ideas.  Advocates  for  public  education  should 
embrace  accountability,  as  should  the  fiercest  critics 
of  public  education.” 

If  we  are  obliged  to  implement  the  provincially 
mandated  curriculum  (and  we  are),  we  must  be 
able  to  prove  conclusively  that  we  have  done  so. 
Simply  saying  that  we  have  done  so  will  no  longer 
do.  In  another  term  of  reference,  this  is  what 
Leithwood,  et  al.  (2003)  are  saying  when  they  list 
“evidence”  of  good  policies  as  a major  condition 
for  “the  schools  we  need.” 


Should  we  lock  at  curriculum  reform  as  a ”wcrk  in  progress?” 
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HOW  ARE  WE  DOING? 


2 SCHOOL  REVIEW  In  its  various  itera- 
tions of  The  Way  Ahead,  the  members  of  the 
Education  Improvement  Commission  have 
called  for  school  report  cards  and  some  form 
of  school  review  process  to  assure  members  of  a 
skeptical  public  that  a school  is  doing  a good  job. 
Sanders  (1995)  reviews  how  schools  have  been 
evaluated  in  the  past  and  calls  for  a school-based 
review  as  a starting  point  for  renewal.  Ruth 
Sutton  in  School  Self  Review:  A Practical  Approach 
reminds  us  in  her  list  of  assumptions  that  “the 
more  people  involved  in  evaluating  the  outcomes 
of  their  own  efforts,  the  more  effective  education 
and  evaluation  will  be.” 

3 IMPLEMENT  A CURRICULUM  MANAGE- 
MENT AUDIT  In  1979,  Fenwick  English 
carried  out  his  first  curriculum  management 
audit  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  since  then  it  has 
been  used  extensively  in  jurisdictions  across 
the  United  States,  in  part  as  a vehicle  to  deter- 
mine how  well  a school  system  manages  its 
curriculum  responsibilities. The  process  is  out- 
lined fully  in  English’s  Curriculum  Auditing 
(1988).  It  differs  from  the  school  review 
process  in  that  its  focus  is  on  system  manage- 
ment but  its  standards  remind  us  that  the 
design  and  delivery  of  a high  quality  curricu- 
lum is  the  most  important  undertaking  of  a 
school  or  a system. 

Like  many  experts  in  the  field  of  evaluation, 
both  Sanders  and  English  begin  with  a series  of 
standards  and  attendant  indicators  that  serve  as 
a basis  for  a review. 

In  my  estimation,  the  best  place  for  that  review 
to  take  place  is  at  the  level  of  the  individual 
school.  The  site-based  management  research  of 
the  last  20  years  has  taught  us  that  a program 
review  at  this  level  stands  the  best  chance  of  suc- 
cess. The  best  chance  for  a follow-up  to  a pro- 
gram review  is  one  that  is  carried  out  by  the  peo- 
ple who  are  most  directly  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram— the  school  staff  and  the  members  of  the 
community  the  school  serves.  They  all  know  best 
what  has  been  done  at  the  school  level  and  will 
have  to  address,  in  the  form  of  a school  success 
plan,  any  findings  or  recommendations  that  the 

We  need  to  celebrate  what  we  have 


accomplished  and  avoid  apologizing 
for  what  we  have  yet  to  do 
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school  program  review  might  identify. 

Having  put  the  responsibility  for  school  pro- 
gram review  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
school-based  personnel,  I recognize  that  an 
individual  school  will  need  assistance  in  design- 
ing a generic  school  curriculum  review  process 
that  can  be  adapted  to  an  individual  school’s 
needs  and  wants.  To  that  end,  I call  upon  dis- 
tricts or  the  Ministry  with  its  various  partners 
in  Education  Quality  Accountability  Office, 
Ontario  Principals  Council,  Ontario  Public 
Schools  Supervisors  of  Ontario  Association, 
Council  of  Ontario  Deans  of  Education,  and 
others  to  support  the  development  of  such  a 
process  to  facilitate  curriculum  reviews. 

These  are  the  questions  a curriculum  man- 
agement audit  will  need  to  address:  • 

1 . To  what  degree  is  the  Ontario  curriculum 
as  defined  in  its  documents  being  imple- 
mented in  the  individual  school? 

2 . Are  the  teaching  practices  in  evidence  at  the 
school  best  suited  to  the  new  curriculum  and 
to  enhancing  student  achievement? 

3 . To  what  extent  does  the  new  elementary  cur- 
riculum prepare  students  for  success  in  the 
various  programs  in  the  secondary  schools? 

4.  Are  the  assessment  and  evaluation  practices 
employed  in  the  school’s  classrooms  in 
keeping  with  current  trends?  Are  those 
practices  fully  understood  and  supported 
by  students,  teachers  and  parents? 

5.  To  what  extent  is  the  teaching-learning- 
assessment  process  supported  by  appro- 
priate technological  resources? 

6.  Has  the  current  provincial  emphasis  on 
numeracy  and  literacy  resulted  in  an 
imbalance  in  the  delivery  of  other  pro- 
grams in  the  arts,  social  sciences  and 
physical  and  health  education? 

CELEBRATE  SUCCESS  As  complex  as 
these  questions  are,  a systematic  review  of 
a school’s  performance  against  the  implied 
standards  can  be  a powerful  tool  for  enhanced 
implementation  of  the  curriculum.  Brilliant 
successes  and  troubling  shortcomings  will  be 
uncovered.  As  a director  in  two  of  the 
province’s  largest  boards  for  the  last  six  years  I 
have  been  constantly  reminded  that  the  public 
will  not  immediately  become  critical  of 
schools  that  have  turned  up  some  areas  for 
improvement.  They  will  only  become  critical 
when  they  have  a sense  that  a school  is  not  pre- 
pared to  put  itself  under  some  scrutiny  or  is 


IN  ONTARIO,  SINCE  1998  ... 

• Amalgamation  of  129  boards  of  education  into 
72  diverse  territories 

• Introduction  of  new  provincial  funding  model,  with 
immediate  impact  on  student  accommodation, 
transportation,  ESL  and  Special  Education 

• Rapid  implementation  of  new  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities for  trustees  and  school  councils 

• Unprecedented  numbers  of  retirements — in 
Peel  alone  approximately  1,000  teachers,  89 
principals  and  vice-principals  and  11  superviso- 
ry officers 

• New  provincial  report  card  and,  beneath  that 
reporting  structure,  a whole  host  of  new  assess- 
ment practices 

• Continuous  evolution  of  the  EQAO  testing  pro- 
gram with  attendant  requirements  of  annual 
school  plans,  target  setting  and  a renewed 
emphasis  on  literacy  and  numeracy  skills. 

• Elimination  of  OAC  courses  and  increased 
diploma  expectations,  introduction  of  Grade  10 
Literacy  Test,  and  a community  service  requife-- 
ment  for  graduation. 


not  prepared  to  address  openly  and  candidly 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  address  those  areas  in 
the  form  of  a data-driven  school  success  plan. 
A finely  crafted  school-based  curriculum 
review  is  a highly  credible  basis  for  such  a plan. 

We  have  come  a long  way.  We  need  to  cele- 
brate what  we  have  accomplished  and  avoid  apol- 
ogizing for  what  we  have  yet  to  do.  We  need  to 
carry  out  a mid-course  analysis  at  the  school 
level.  We  need  to  foster  a concomitant  desire  to 
take  what  we  have  learned  about  our  successes 
and  shortcomings  and  move  forward.  Our  goal 
of  higher  achievement  levels  for  our  students  is 
one  we  need  to  emulate  ourselves.  B 
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Constructing  the 
Renovation 


Experiencing  change  within  an  organization 
has  been  compared  to  the  discomfort  and 
disorientation  of  living  in  a home  while  it  is 
being  renovated.  From  the  literacy  and  numer- 
acy strategies  in  Britain,  to  the  Schools  of  the 
Future  program  in  Australia  to  the  No  Child 
Left  Behind  initiative  in  the  United  States, 
school  “houses”  and  school  districts  have  been 
undergoing  significant  and  continual  recon- 
struction throughout  the  past  decade. 

The  changes  to  planning,  instruction,  assess- 
ment, organization,  communication  and  lead- 
ership created  by  major  curricular  reforms  in 
Ontario  have  certainly  caused  feelings  of  dislo- 
cation, uncertainty  and  anxiety.  However, 
equipped  with  a deeper  understanding  of 
change  and  increased  knowledge  of  effective 
practice,  schools  and  systems  have  begun  to 
design  and  direct  their  own  “renovations” 
through  sharing  leadership  and  planning, 
involving  parents,  engaging  in  professional 
learning,  maintaining  a student  focus,  and 
undertaking  action  research. 


THE  ROLE  OF  SCHOOL  LEADERS 


School  administrators  have  a pivotal  and  chal- 
lenging role  in  change  initiatives,  particularly 
in  the  current  context. There  has  been  a signif- 
icant increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
tasks  and  responsibilities  that  school  leaders 
have  been  asked  to  undertake.  In  Ontario 
schools,  along  with  intensified  participation  in 
areas  such  as  teacher  appraisal  and  contract 
management,  principals  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  to  plan,  initiate,  support  and 
monitor  numerous  mandated  curricular  initia- 
tives and  reforms.  “Colliding  innovations”  or 
multiple  initiatives  occurring  simultaneously 
compete  for  time,  consideration  and  resources 
(Hatch  in  Fullan,  2003a,  p.25).  For  example. 


By  making  the  curricular  reform 
initiatives  “local,” schools  can  increase 
commitment  and  make  sense  oj  the 
reform  “on  the  ground” 


schools  may  be  working  toward  implementa- 
tion of  balanced  literacy  programs  and  also  be 
required  to  direct  energy  to  mathematics. 

School  leaders  have  the  particular  challenge 
of  attending  to  system  goals  and  priorities 
and  Ministry  initiatives,  while  also  respond- 
ing to  and  acting  upon  the  specific  needs 
and  concerns  of  their  particular  schools.  As 
leaders  and  managers  of  change,  they  must 
work  to  create  “coherence”  among  the  provin- 
cial, system  and  school  programs  and  prio- 
rities (Fullan,  2003a).  Principals  provide 
an  important  fink,  as  they  work  to  help  their 
schools  connect  provincial  directives  and 
system  initiatives  with  school  and  community 
needs. 

Below  are  a series  of  suggestions  for  how 
school  leaders  can  work  together  with  staff  to 
translate  system  directions  into  actions  at  the 
school,  jointly  looking  for  connections  that 
align  different  initiatives  and  create  change. 

SHARING  PLANNING  AND  PURPOSE 
Find  local  meaning  for  initiatives 
through  collaborative  school  growth  plan- 
ning. 

The  Schools  We  Need  research  project  examined 
the  effectiveness  of  educational  reforms  in 
Ontario  since  1995.  The  final  report  of  that 


project  recommends  giving  “more  discretion 
to  schools”  in  the  implementation  of  reforms 
and  initiatives  (Leithwood,  Fullan,  & Watson, 
2003,  p.  17). 

One  of  the  ways  that  principals  and  teachers 
have  worked  to  build  coherence  is  by  collabo- 
ratively  establishing  school  action  or  school 
improvement  plans  based  upon  the  unique 
needs  and  priorities  of  their  school  context. 
Curricular  reforms  and  changes  are  consid- 
ered in  light  of  school  data  to  develop  a plan 
that  reflects  the  school’s  shared  purposes  and 
vision  for  improvement.  All  stakeholders  can 
be  involved  in  this  planning  and  prioritizing 
process.  Principals  can  encourage  coherence 
and  understanding  by  demonstrating  and 
explicitly  talking  about  the  ways  in  which  par- 
ticular classroom  activities  support  the  school 
plan  and  the  ways  that  the  school  plan  supports 
the  system  direction.  They  can  also  use  the 
plan  as  a decision  screen  to  assist  their  schools 
to  select  and  determine  the  degree  of  partici- 
pation in  the  multitude  of  new  reforms  and 
initiatives  in  a particular  year. 

By  making  the  curricular  reform  initiatives 
“local,”  schools  can  increase  commitment  and 
make  sense  of  the  reform  “on  the  ground”  in 
the  school  context.  Setting  priorities  fosters  a 
sense  of  designing  the  “renovations”  and  per- 
mits schools  to  focus  efforts  more  intensively 
in  areas  of  particular  need.  One  school  recog- 
nized that  focusing  energy  upon  the  reading 
program  had  resulted  in  a lack  of  attention  to 
writing.  As  a result,  the  school  action  plan  for 
that  year  targeted  writing  and  included  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  writing  samples  from 
students.  This  collaborative  and  informed  plan- 
ning can  address  system  and  school  priorities 
while  developing  ownership  and  understand- 
ing of  the  initiative. 


What  it  a principal's  responsibility  in  implementing  curriculum  reform? 


WHAT  THE  RESEARCH  TELLS  US: 


• Implementation  of  reforms  and  initiatives 
should  reflect  local  school  needs  and  priorities 

• Leadership  is  the  professional  work  of  everyone 
in  the  school 

• Effective  reforms  impact  on  student  learning 
and  achievement 

• Utiliziation  of  the  advocacy  and  support  of  par- 
ents strengthens  change  efforts 

• Study  of  your  own  organization  encourages 
research-informed  organizational  change 


2 SHARING  LEADERSHIP  AND  SHARING 
LEARNING  Develop  leadership  capa- 
city through  shared  learning  and  collabo- 
rative action. 

“Leadership  must  be  a shared,  community 
undertaking.  Leadership  is  the  professional 
work  of  everyone  in  the  school”  (Lambert, 
2002,  p.  37).  Collaborative  capacity  for  lead- 
ership can  grow  out  of  shared  learning  and  can 
increase  the  likelihood  of  sustainable  change 
(Lambert,  2002;  Rolheiser,  Fullan,  & Edge, 
2003).  As  schools  strive  to  create  conditions 
for  student  growth,  access  to  best  practice  and 
innovative  methods  is  needed.  Collectively 
determining  areas  for  professional  learning, 
accessing  resources  and  deciding  upon  effec- 
tive learning  opportunities  (study  groups,  pro- 
fessional development  activities,  ways  to  share 
practice)  increases  professional  knowledge  and 
develops  leadership  capacity. 

Principals  are  co-learners  in  these  pursuits, 
coming  to  under  stand  the  content  and  instruc- 
tional changes  required  for  change  in  practice 
(Booth  & Rowsell,  2002).  In  one  successful 
school  literacy  initiative,  school  administrators 
became  part  of  the  team  of  teachers,  educa- 
tional assistants  and  volunteers  involved  in  the 
literacy  block.  This  participation  in  literacy 
teaching  provided  intense  learning  for  the 
school  leaders.  Their  model  of  continuous 
learning  and  involvement  deepened  the  learn- 
ing and  collaborative  work  of  the  staff. 

Capacity  is  built  through  sharing  the  learning 
that  is  occurring  within  the  school  and  with 
partner  schools.  Storefronts  and  scheduled 
time  and  opportunity  for  discussions  of  prac- 
tice at  meetings  and  engaging  in  shared  plan- 
ning and  assessment  can  create  awareness  of  the 
strengths  and  knowledge  of  the  staff.  This  shar- 
ing of  knowledge  and  resources  can  increase 


understanding,  celebrate  accomplishment  and 
develop  a sense  of  confidence  and  efficacy. 

3 MAINTAINING  STUDENT  FOCUS 
Focus  upon  student  needs  and  student 
learning  to  give  purpose  and  meaning  to 
change  ejforts. 

Curricular  reforms  with  “staying  power” 
appear  to  be  those  that  have  clear  connections 
to  and  impacts  upon  student  learning  and 
achievement.  Fullan  (2003a)  calls  this  a focus 
upon  “making  a difference  in  the  lives  of  stu- 
dents” (p.  18).  Developing  units  using  design- 
down  or  backward  planning  has  greater  value 
when  there  is  evidence  that  students  learn 
more  effectively  when  educators  articulate  the 
skills  and  knowledge  that  students  are  expect- 
ed to  demonstrate.  Changes  in  assessment 
practices  that  give  students  clear  targets  and 
criteria  at  the  outset  of  a project  have  become 
standard  practice  in  schools  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Maintaining  a focus  upon  students  and 
student  learning  offers  a compelling  impetus 
for  change  and  provides  strong  rationale  for 
setting  local  school  priorities. 

4 INVOLVING  PARENTS  Share  know- 
ledge and  concerns  with  parents  to 
assist  them  to  support  student  learning 
and  school  growth. 

Beginning  to  recognize  and  utilize  the  advocacy 
and  support  of  parents  has  been  an  important 
concomitant  of  curriculum  reform  (Fullan, 
2003a).  As  schools  and  school  leaders  have 
worked  to  help  parents  understand  the  many 
changes  to  schooling  and  curricula,  parents  have 
become  more  aware  of  the  impacts  of  reform 
upon  teaching  and  learning.  Strengthening  this 
partnership  has  often  strengthened  home  sup- 
port for  student  learning  and  has  also  frequently 
strengthened  support  and  understanding  for  the 
efforts  of  teachers  and  schools.  Parent  and  com- 


Principals  are  co-learners  in 


these  pursuits,  coming  to  understand 


the  content  and  instructional  changes 


required  for  change  in  practice 


munity  groups  have  often  offered  financial  and 
human  resources  for  the  improvement  efforts 
instituted  by  school.  After  examining  EQAO  data 
and  becoming  concerned  that  many  children 
were  not  receiving  needed  assistance,  one  parent 
council  created  an  after  school  homework  club  to 
support  struggling  students.  By  sharing  informa- 
tion and  needs,  schools  help  parents  develop 
awareness  and  become  active  participants  in 
school  change. 

5 UNDERSTANDING  ACTION  RESEARCH 
Engage  in  inquiry  into  current  prac- 
tices and  initiatives  in  order  to  inform  and 
shape  change  ejforts. 

Along  with  data  gathered  by  outside  sources, 
researching  and  studying  your  own  organiza- 
tion can  be  very  valuable  (Lambert,  2002). 
Elmore  (2002)  encourages  school  leaders  and 
school  communities  to  examine  the  “wallpa- 
per” and  look  closely  at  current  practices  in 
order  to  generate  possibilities  for  action  and 
improvement.  Curricular  reform  has  caused 
schools  to  reconsider  many  aspects  of  school- 
ing. For  example,  efforts  to  create  an  uninter- 
rupted literacy  block  have  led  many  schools  to 
explore  the  “balanced  day”  timetable,  altering 
the  traditional  schedule  of  a lunch  hour  with 
two  recess  breaks  to  two  45 -minute  breaks  in 
the  day  that  allow  time  for  eating  snacks  and 
outdoor  play.  This  kind  of  research-informed 
organizational  change  is  possible  when  schools 
begin  to  critically  think  about  practices  and 
ways  to  create  conditions  for  optimal  learning. 
Gathering  information  about  current  practices 
and  monitoring  school-based  changes  are  two 
important  ways  that  leaders  and  schools  can 
engage  in  inquiry  and  self-study  for  improve- 
ment. This  kind  of  “learning  in  context”  (Fullan 
2003b,  p.  79)  often  surfaces  important  infor- 
mation about  the  impacts  of  change  and  cre- 
ates opportunities  to  address  new  and  contin- 
uing needs. 
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Maintaining  ajocus  upon  students 


and  student  learning  offers  a 


compelling  impetus Jor  change  and 


provides  strong  rationale  for  setting 


local  school  priorities. 


CHALLENGES  AHEAD 


School  leaders  face  challenges  as  they  work  to 
make  sense  of  change  and  create  effective,  use- 
ful “renovations.”  Schools  and  systems  contin- 
ue to  need  increased  human  and  material 
resources.  For  example,  despite  evidence  and 
knowledge  about  best  practices  in  literacy 
instruction,  funds  for  human  and  material 
resources  to  carry  out  effective  strategies  are 
often  lacking.  Knowledge  and  capacity  have 
increased  without  corresponding  growth  in 
support  for  implementation  and  action  based 
on  this  greater  understanding.  Increased  access 
and  discretion  over  funds  for  schools  are  need- 
ed if  school  leaders  are  to  be  able  to  facilitate 
actions  toward  important  change  (Leith wood, 
Fullan,  & Watson,  2003). 

The  process  of  making  coherence,  of  imple- 
menting, assessing  and  building  curriculum 
change  initiatives  continues  to  require  great 
collective  energy,  creativity,  knowledge  and 
persistence  from  the  entire  school  community. 
School  leaders  can  play  a critical  role  in  con- 
necting system  and  school  initiatives  through 


shared  planning  that  maintains  a student  focus, 
through  building  shared  leadership,  through 
engaging  in  collaborative  professional  learn- 
ing, through  building  partnerships  with  par- 
ents and  through  fostering  research  within 
schools.  Fortunately,  experience  and  learning 
over  the  past  decade  of  change  has  allowed 
schools,  systems  and  leaders  to  develop  capac- 
ity and  knowledge  about  the  ways  to  “reno- 
vate” effectively.  Gaining  understanding  about 
the  unexpected  outcomes  and  inevitable  set- 
backs inherent  in  reform  and  innovation  has 
encouraged  the  persistence  needed  for  sustain- 
able change  (Rolheiser,  Fullan,  & Edge,  2003). 
By  recognizing  and  celebrating  the  lessons  that 
we  have  learned  as  well  as  the  many  successes 
that  schools  and  systems  have  achieved  even  in 
challenging  circumstances,  we  can  maintain 
hope  and  belief  in  our  ability  to  “learn  the  way 
forward”  to  meaningful  change  together. 
(Hargreaves  & Fullan,  1998).  O 
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HOW  ARE  WE  DOING? 


One  Inner  City 
Teacher’s  Story 


Marni  Binder 

Write  about  curriculum  reform!  It  did 
present  a challenge.  After  serious  reflec- 
tion, I realized  teacher  stories  need  to  be 
heard — stories  that  present  the  challenges  and 
difficulties  surrounding  curriculum  reform  in 
Ontario.  Also  of  significance  is  validating  the 
work  teachers  do  when  dealing  with  what 
Donald  Graves  calls  the  “hyperactive  day” 
(2002,  p.  73) 

The  last  six  years  have  been  a turbulent  time 
for  educators  in  this  province.  Teacher  concerns 
voiced  during  a two-week  province-wide  politi- 
cal protest  against  Bill  160,  in  1997,  have  come 
to  fruition — cuts  to  educational  funding  have 
resulted  in  larger  class  sizes,  support  services 
have  been  reduced,  and  budgets  slashed,  to  name 
a few.  Six  boards  have  been  amalgamated  into 
one  huge  board  in  the  Toronto  area — the  Toronto 
District  School  Board  (Leithwood,  Fullan  & 
Watson,  2003b). Consequently,  I have  observed 
Toronto’s  inner  city  schools  lose  needed 
resources  and  initiatives  that  were  the  backbone 
of  their  success  (e.g.,  Toronto’s  Project  School 
Initiatives). 

So  how  has  this  one  inner  city  teacher  man- 
aged to  constructively  deal  with  this  unrest  and 
change?  Here  are  some  of  my  experiences  from 
the  frontline,  a discussion  of  the  strength  I found 
in  philosophy,  and  an  offering  of  ways  to  cope 
with  the  challenges  in  this  “blizzard  of  change” 
(Leithwood,  Fullan,  & Watson,  2003a,  p.23). 


REFLECTIONS  FROM  THE  FRONTLINES 


Several  years  ago,  a young  teacher  came  to  me 
for  advice.  Her  Grade  3 students  were  engaged 
in  writing  and  illustrating  poetry.  Her  concern 
was  that  it  was  taking  most  of  the  morning. 
There  was  so  much  else  scheduled  to  do. 

Alarm  bells  went  off  for  me  when  The 
Ontario  Curriculum  came  out.  Upon  examining 


Developing  a philosophy  that  honours 
authentic  learning,  and  stretches  one’s 
practice  past  the  boundaries  oj 
a conventional  curriculum  requires 
intense  self-reflection  and 
professional  growth. 


the  Grades  1—3  strands,  there  appeared  to  be 
no  child  development  considerations  in  the 
design.  Each  dense  learning  strand  was  com- 
partmentalized and  based  on  expected  skills. 
What  resonated  for  me  was  a vivid  image  of 
returning  to  straight  grades. 

The  first  time  I wrote  the  new  report  cards, 
it  was  painful  to  assign  a mark  in  the  visual  arts 
to  my  Grade  1/2  students  when  instilling  cre- 
ativity and  imagination  in  learning  was  one  of 
my  passions.  Many  of  my  parents  came  from 
countries  where  marks  and  tests  were  a signif- 
icant factor  in  determining  learning.  I spent 
tremendous  time  explaining  the  importance  of 
learning  styles,  development,  and  encouraging 
them  to  consider  other  factors  that  establish 
how  well  their  child  was  doing. 

How  were  our  inner  city  students  going  to 
absorb  all  this  information?  How  were  teach- 
ers going  to  cover  this  curriculum  and  still 
maintain  authenticity  in  their  teaching  and  in 
their  students’  learning?  How  were  parents 
going  to  see  the  overall  picture  in  their  child's 
learning,  and  not  just  focus  on  the  results  of 
testing,  or  marks?  These  questions  reflected 
some  of  the  problems  my  colleagues  and  I 


encountered  at  the  onset  of  this  curriculum 
implementation — and  these  concerns  contin- 
ue today.  The  words  of  John  Goodlad  aptly 
echoed  my  feelings:  “I  question  the  usefulness 
of  a curriculum  dreamed  up  out  of  one  head 
intended  for  all  settings”  (1994,  p.  31). 

Charles  Ungerleider  recently  stated: 

“The  curriculum  of  the  public  school  has  become 
bloated,  fragmented,  mired  in  trivia,  and  short  on 
ideas.  It  does  not  demand  that  students  connect  what 
they  learn  with  anything  else.  It  does  not  challenge 
them  to  reach  beyond  their  limits.  The  curriculum 
stifles  curiosity.  Although  it  demands  ffort,  it  does 
not  reward  deep  thought.”  (2003 , p.  105) 

Though  there  is  still  autonomy  on  how  to 
teach,  I have  observed  many  educators  altering 
their  teaching  styles,  shifting  their  philosophy  of 
split  and  multi-age  groupings,  and  switching  to 
straight  grades.  They  “worry  about  scripted  jour- 
neys where  there  is  no  room  for  whimsical  dis- 
coveries and  unexpected  learnings”  (Kozol, 
2000,  p.  xi).  Learning  environments  have  been 
restructured  to  account  for  the  density  of  mate- 
rial to  be  covered.  A focus  on  “the  basics”  has 
marginalized  other  crucial  learning  areas  such  as 
the  arts,  where  skills  can  be  taught. 

With  the  ballooning  of  class  sizes,  it  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  account  for 
the  myriad  of  learning  styles  in  the  classroom. 
Concern  over  social/emotional  issues  have 
increased  as  inner  city  communities  change  in 
demographics  and  needs.  Consequently,  stress 
in  the  teaching  profession  is  rampant.  Teachers 
attend  sessions  to  deal  with  the  constant 
change  and  new  initiatives  that  emerge. 
Though  many  good  initiatives  have  been 
implemented  to  support  the  curriculum,  there 
is  no  time  to  discuss  or  internalize  them. 


What  are  the  implications  of  curriculum  reform  for  teachers  and  their  students ? 
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The  standardized  curriculum  presupposes 
that  children  come  to  school  with  similar 
experiences.  In  a school  with  a high  ESL  factor, 
children  need  the  time  and  space  to  immerse 
themselves  in  language.  Coming  from  many 
cultural  backgrounds,  their  experiences  often 
differ  from  the  perceived  norm.  Teachers  have 
to  provide  the  notion  of  commonality  to 
ensure  that  understanding  occurs.  Though  the 
commonality  of  experiences  is  important,  one 
curriculum  cannot  always  address  the  needs  of 
many.  Issues  of  concern  around  inclusion  and 
equity  surface  here. 

Learning  has  become  accelerated,  leaving 
little  time  for  children  to  internalize  concepts. 
A fragmented  curriculum  that  does  not  make 
much  connection  between  the  grades,  deval- 
ues the  significance  of  child  development. 
Graves  (2002)  gives  the  analogy  of  today's  cur- 
riculum as  a paint  by  number  kit,  where  the 
dismantling  of  skills  into  individual  elements 
creates  a “paint-by-number  learner”  (p.37). 

Last  year,  I felt  the  impact  of  the  changes 
that  have  occurred.  Returning  from  a leave  of 
absence,  I was  teaching  a Grade  2 class;  the 
first  time  in  my  career  I had  taught  a straight 
grade.  My  numbers  were  close  to  30,  with  no 
assistance.  I found  it  difficult  to  create  the  kind 
of  learning  environment  that  has  been  part  of 
my  professional  landscape  for  many  years.  It 
initially  saddened  and  frustrated  me  to  fall  into 
many  of  the  traps  I had  seen  others  succumb 
to — difficulty  in  dealing  with  all  the  learning 
styles,  completing  long  curriculum  checklists, 
and  being  able  to  truly  attend  to  the  needs  of 
all  the  students.  It  took  the  first  term  for  me  to 
find  the  balance.  It  was  my  strength  in  philos- 
ophy that  illuminated  the  path  to  recreating  my 
abilities  to  deal  with  change. 


STRENGTH  IN  PHILOSOPHY 


Developing  a philosophy  that  honours  authen- 
tic learning,  and  stretches  one’s  practice  past 
the  boundaries  of  a conventional  curriculum 
requires  intense  self- reflection  and  profession- 
al growth.  Over  the  last  ten  years,  I have 
engaged  in  such  a process.  My  early  endeav- 
ours in  the  inner  city  found  many  obstacles  to 
learning  for  children.  I recognized  the  need  to 
look  at  alternative  theories  and  paradigms. 

When  I started  teaching  holistically,  I 
observed  considerable  change  in  the  abilities  of 
inner  city  children  to  learn.  They  became  “self- 
directed  learners,  who  are  capable  of  negotiat- 


ing their  own  learning.  A true  holistic  philoso- 
phy transformed  the  integrative  framework 
into  a creative  and  challenging  context  for  the 
children  to  determine  what  is  meaningful  to 
them”  (Binder,  1996,  p.28).  Holistic  education 
became  for  me  a comprehensive  alternative  to 
standard  curriculum  practice.  No  child  is 
viewed  as  disadvantaged.  The  cognitive,  physi- 
cal, social,  emotional,  and  spiritual  education 
of  the  child  evolves  (Miller,  1996).  Teaching 
and  learning  is  placed  in  a purposeful  cultural 
context;  actively  engaging  all  participants  in  an 
experiential  journey. 

My  view  of  potentiality  is  supported  by  the 
work  of  Knapp  (1995)  and  Knapp  and  Shields 
(1991),  who  challenged  the  assumptions  that  the 
remedy  for  learning  deficiencies  is  by  solely 
teaching  skills,  where  knowledge  becomes  isolat- 
ed from  context.  This  position  of  potentiality 
rather  than  the  current  deficit  model  of  educa- 
tion is  also  substantiated  by  the  inner  city  work  of 
Maynes  (2001).  Howard  Gardner’s  multiple 
intelligence  theory  (1993/1999)  also  authenti- 
cates the  whole  child’s  capacity  for  learning. 

Within  this  holistic  frame,  my  passion  for 
children’s  art  as  a vehicle  for  graphic  thought 
and  literacy  expression  began  to  root: 

“Exploring  the  visual  arts  led  me  to  incorporate 
other  art  forms — drama,  movement,  music,  and 
poetry.  Capturing  creative  attention  tranformed 
learning  into  acts  of  meaning.  It  deepened  my  under- 
standing of  the  necessity  to  generate  interest  in 
learning  from  the  children’s  lived  experiences.” 

— Binder,  2003,  p.  1 3 

This  holistic,  arts-based  philosophy  is  deeply 
rooted  in  my  practice  today.  Within  a standard- 
ized curriculum,  it  has  provided  the  creative 
challenge  to  make  integral  connections 
between  learning  strands.  I have  striven  to 
maintain  this  intense  belief  when  confronted 


In  my  experience,  teachers  found  the 
new  curriculum  challenging  and 
enriching.  It  was  the  rapid  pace  of  the 
implementation  that  was 
the  major  problem. 


MARNI'S  PHILOSOPHY 

Strategies  for  dealing  with  child  development  con- 
siderations in  the  new  curriculum: 

• Model  high  standards  of  trust,  respect  and 
authenticity — students  will  recognize  these 
standards 

• Believe  in  the  power  of  dialogue— between 
teachers,  students  and  parents 

• Step  outside  your  classroom  and  join  your  edu- 
cational community — collaborate  and  network 
with  like-minded  colleagues 

• Open  your  classroom  to  new  teachers — they 
have  expertise  to  share  and  their  voices  need  to 
be  heard 

• Become  your  own  theorist  of  good  practice — 
dialogue  at  workshops  and  conferences  allows 
time  to  question  and  reflect 

• Remember,  you  touch  the  lives  of  many — 

YOU  MAKE  A DIFFERENCE! 


with  the  complexities  of  delivering  the  current 
curriculum.  It  is  a challenge. 


UNSCRIPTING  THE  JOURNEY 


In  reflecting  upon  the  challenges  and  complex- 
ities of  curriculum  reform,  I offer  the  follow- 
ing insights. 

Standards  within  Standards 

What  are  your  personal  beliefs  and  standards? 
Your  standards  are  rooted  in  your  philosophy 
of  what  the  learning  process  should  be.  They 
can  drive  the  standards  of  curriculum.  High 
standards  do  not  mean  tests  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  knowledge.  They  arise  out  of  trust, 
respect,  and  the  authenticity  of  nurturing  the 
learning  process  in  the  classroom.  Students 
will  recognize  these  standards,  model  them, 
and  develop  their  own. 

The  Power  of  Dialogue 

As  educators,  we  need  to  abandon  the  educa- 
tional rhetoric  and  engage  in  meaningful 
communication  with  all  participants  in  the 
school  community — teachers,  students,  and 
parents. 

The  importance  of  promoting  a healthy 
school  culture  lies  in  this  ability  to  make  con- 
nections with  colleagues,  talk  with  our  stu- 
dents, and  allow  parents  entry  in  understand- 
ing our  work  in  classrooms.  Shelley  Harwayne 
believes  that  “alternative  ways  of  teaching 
require  alternative  ways  of  communicating 
with  parents”  (1999,  p.164). 
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HOW  ARE  WE  DOING? 


The  power  of  dialogue  can  open  an 


inclusive  door  where  all  participants 


of  the  learning  community 


have  access. 


Hargreaves  & Fullan  (1998)  believe  in 
shared  work  cultures  where  there  is  reciproci- 
ty of  support  and  strength  between  the  com- 
munity and  the  school.  The  power  of  dialogue 
can  open  an  inclusive  door  where  all  partici- 
pants of  the  learning  community  have  access. 

Stepping  Out  of  the  Box 

At  a recent  workshop,  Shelley  Harwayne  dis- 
cussed the  importance  of  teachers  leaving  pri- 
vate practice.  Educators  cannot  work  in  isola- 
tion and  grow  as  professionals.  Taking  control 
of  your  immediate  surroundings  does  not 
mean  withdrawing,  but  to  step  out  and  join 
your  educational  community.  Collaboration, 
networking  with  like-minded  colleagues,  and 
acting  on  collective  beliefs  are  powerful 
change  agents. 

Mentorship 

One  of  my  joys  for  many  years  has  been  open- 
ing my  classroom  to  new  teachers  and  to 
teacher  candidates.  These  new  teachers  have 
expertise  to  share  and  their  voices  need  to  be 
heard.  My  encounters  with  these  students  of 
education  have  enhanced  and  energized  my 
professional  growth  and  practice.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  reflection  and  action  arises  out  of 
these  connections.  Mentorship  roles  validate 
beliefs,  practice,  and  strengthen  the  inner 
landscape  at  a personal  and  professional  level. 


Deepening  Practice 

Gordon  Wells  (1986)  states: 

“Every  teacher  needs  to  become  his  or  her  own  the- 
ory builder,  but  a builder  of  theory  that  grows  out  oj 
practice  and  has  as  its  aim  to  improve  the  quality  of 
practice.  For  too  long  the  “experts”Jrom  outside  the 
classroom  have  told  teachers  what  to  think  and  what 
to  do” (p.  221 ). 

At  an  Toronto  District  School  Board  Early 
Years  Literacy  Institute  this  past  summer,  I 
participated  in  sessions  presented  by  my  peers. 
Dialogue  at  such  sessions  allows  the  time  to 
question  and  reflect.  It  strengthens  and  revital- 
izes our  profession.  My  own  workshop  and 
conference  presentations  have  also  deepened 
and  internalized  my  perceptions,  enhancing 
my  own  articulation  for  teaching  the  way  I do. 

Making  a Difference 

Every  teacher  has  a memory  of  an  event  that 
has  transformed  and  validated  the  significance 
of  his  or  her  practice.  Several  years  ago  I ran 
into  a former  student  I had  taught  in  Grade  1 
and  2. This  child,  though  he  struggled  with  his 
emotions,  possessed  an  under  standing  older 
than  his  years.  During  this  time,  visualization 
sessions  were  a regular  occurrence  in  my 
room.  He  had  responded  to  these  sessions  with 
profound  insight.  While  we  were  chatting,  he 
told  me  how  much  he  missed  those  two  years 
and  the  imagining  sessions.  Moments  like  this 
are  to  be  treasured.  Teachers  do  touch  the  lives 
of  many  and  do  make  a difference. 


A TRIBUTE  TO  MY  COLLEAGUES 


Though  this  is  a personal  story,  it  also  a tribute 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  inner  city  who  have 
stayed  committed  to  their  beliefs  about  learn- 
ing in  an  educational  environment  that  is  lay- 
ered with  complexities.  They,  like  so  many 
other  educators  I have  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting,  continue  to  inspire  my  teaching  and 
allow  me  to  hold  true  to  my  convictions  and 
maintain  integrity  in  these  continually 
provocative  times.  As  Parker  J.  Palmer  so  elo- 
quently illuminates: 

“Good  teachers  possess  a capacity  for  connected- 
ness. They  are  able  to  weave  a complex  web  of  connec- 
tions among  themselves,  their  subjects,  and  their  stu- 
dents so  that  students  can  learn  to  weave  a world  for 
themselves” ( 1 998,  p.l  1).  O 
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Parents  Speak  Out  on 
Education  Reform 


Annie  Kidder 

Every  parent  has  a different  reaction  to  ques- 
tions about  education  reform.  To  some  it 
holds  little  importance,  even  though  they 
know  education  reforms  will  eventually  have 
an  effect  on  their  children.  Others  think  of  it 
as  an  evil  imposed  by  politicians.  The  rest  have 
a range  of  opinions  from  delight  to  dismay. 

I have  a child  in  Grade  6 and  one  in  Grade 
1 1 . Each  experienced  education  reform  in  a 
different  way. 

For  my  older  daughter,  the  reforms  to 
Ontario’s  curriculum  came  part  way  through 
her  elementary  school  career.  When  she  start- 
ed school  in  1991,  the  buzzwords  were  still 
“child-centred,”  “self  esteem,”  “family  group- 
ings,” and  “whole  language.”  Even  spelling  was 
creative.  Then,  in  1997,  when  she  was  in 
Grade  5,  there  was  a switch  to  talk  of  “rigor- 
ous and  challenging,”  “regular  testing  and  stan- 
dardized report  cards,”  and  “quality  and 
accountability.” 

My  younger  daughter  started  school  after 
the  implementation  of  education  reform.  She 
had  regular  spelling  tests  from  the  beginning; 
she  was  expected  to  read  and  write  by  a cer- 
tain age  and  she  brought  home  an  intricately 
divided  report  card  based  on  provincial  stan- 
dards and  expectations.  This  year  she  will 
write  her  second  set  of  province-wide  stan- 
dardized tests. 

Neither  daughter  suffered  particularly 
either  before  or  after  Ontario’s  education 
reform  process.  But  now,  having  gained  expe- 
rience on  both  sides  of  education  reform,  I, 
like  many  parents,  have  numerous  concerns 
and  many  questions. 

First,  it  is  impossible  to  talk  about  education 
reform  in  Ontario  without  mentioning  the 
political  climate  that  informed  it.  Reform  in 
Ontario  happened  as  a part  of  what  was  called 
“The  Common  Sense  Revolution.”  The  old 
ways  in  education  were  rejected  as  soft  or 
vague,  teachers  were  considered  part  of  the 


There’s  too  much  politics  in  education 
reform.  In  fact,  Jor  many  of  the 
parents  I spoke  with,  there’s  too 
much  politics  in  education,  period. 


problem  and  taxpayers  weren’t  getting  “value 
for  their  education  dollars.”  As  a parent,  it  was 
hard  to  believe  the  reforms  were  about 
improving  education  for  my  children.  In  fact, 
they  seemed  to  have  much  more  to  do  with 
furthering  political  goals  than  educational 
ones. 

And  therein  lies  the  rub  for  many  parents. 
There’s  too  much  politics  in  education  reform. 
In  fact,  for  many  of  the  parents  I spoke  with, 
there’s  too  much  politics  in  education,  period. 


POLITICS  HAVE  NO  PLACE  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 


Faduma  Mohamed  thinks  politics  has  no  place 
in  a public  education  system.  Faduma  came  to 
Canada  from  Somalia.  She  has  three  children, 
one  in  university,  one  in  Grade  1 1 and  one  in 
Grade  4 of  French  Immersion.  Faduma  likes 
many  of  the  changes  that  have  happened  to 
Ontario’s  curriculum  but  she  says  that  politics 
influences  educational  decisions  far  too  much 
in  Canada: 

“The  curriculum  is  much  tougher  now  than  it  was 
when  my  childrenfirst  started  school  here.  But  1 come 
from  a system  that  is  much  tougher  than  Canada’s  so 
it’s  a relative  experience  for  me.  I think  people  had  a 
difficult  time  here  with  the  new  curriculum  because 
of  the  way  it  was  introduced.  There  was  no  transition; 
it  was  too  sudden.  It  was  sudden  because  too  much  of 
what  we  do  in  our  schools  is  determined  by  politics.  I 
disagree  with  the  system  in  Canada  that  allows 
political  parties  to  change  so  much  of  the  education 


system.  Education  is  a basic  human  right,  and  there 
should  be  a basic,  solid  system  that  is  guaranteed  and 
that  should  not  change  when  the  party  in  power 
changes. 

Part  of  the  problem  arises  when  changes  come  in 
the  middle  of  a child’s  education,  instead  of  at  the 
beginning.  For  this  reason,  I sense  that  the  shock  for 
the  system, for  the  teachers  and  for  many  of  the  stu- 
dents, is  in  the  suddenness  of  the  rfform  more  than  in 
the  rfform  itself’ 

The  politics  of  education  not  only  leads  to 
badly  planned  or  hastily  implemented  reforms, 
but  also  leads  governments  to  focus  on  the 
more  splashy  components  of  reform.  Things 
like  reading  scores  and  new  report  cards  are  an 
easier  sell  than  some  of  the  more  complex 
aspects  of  education,  like  special  education  and 
services  for  new  immigrants.  Faduma  says, 
“When  I think  of  newcomers  to  Canada,  who 
only  know  the  system  as  it  is  now,  my  only  con- 
cern is  that  they  weren’t  kept  in  mind  at  all 
when  the  reforms  were  developed.” 


REFORMS  NEED  TO  WORK  FOR  ALL  STUDENTS 


Nancy  Myers  says  special  education  students 
are  also  on  the  sidelines  when  it  comes  to  edu- 
cation reform.  “I  think  they  develop  the  cur- 
riculum for  the  mainstream  students,  and  then 
plug  in  special  education  around  the  edges,” 
she  says.  Her  son,  now  13,  has  a language 
learning  disability.  From  kindergarten  to 
Grade  3 he  was  in  a congregated  class  with 
other  children  with  language  learning  delays. 
Nancy  thinks  that  reforms  to  special  education 
policy  were  a matter  of  economics  rather  than 
improvement: 

“For  my  child,  education  rfform  came  with  a price 
tag.  Though  many  of  the  changes  to  special  education 
were  couched  in  philosophical  terms,  it  seems  to  me 
they  were  mainly  made  because  there  was  insiffficient 
money.  These  decisions  are  sold  to  us  with  phrases 
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like:  “it’s  a new  model”,  “now  we’re  teaching  the 
teachers;”  there  was  much  talk  of  “integration” and 
“a  new  consultative  approach, ’’but  ultimately  I think 
the  decisions  were  fiscally  based. 

In  Ottawa  it  was  decided  that  children  no  longer 
needed  special  language  learning  classes  after  they 
were  nine.  It  was  as  if  they  decided  you’re  either 
cured  by  then  or  you’re  written  off.  But  being  in  the 
congregated  language  class,  taught  by  a specialized 
teacher,  helped  my  son  experience  success.  He  needed 
many  more  years  of  that.  Losing  that  class  was  when 
he  started  losing  his  will  to  learn.  We  know  the  effect 
of  writing  these  kids  off:  30  percent  of  people  on 
social  assistance  in  Ottawa  have  learning  disabili- 
ties. So  when  we’re  implementing  education  reform,  I 
think  it’s  important  that  we  think  about  the  long- 


term effects  of  the  changes;  it’s  important  that  we  not 
disguise  cost-cutting  as  improved  pedagogy,  and  it’s 
important  that  we  make  the  r forms  work  for  all 
kinds  of  students.” 


PARENTS  NEED  TO  UNDERSTAND 
EDUCATION  RESEARCH 


Valerie  McDonald  has  two  children,  one  with 
special  needs.  She,  too,  is  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  attention  to  special  education  in  educa- 
tion reform: 

“As  far  as  I’m  concerned  some  reform  was  needed. 
Before  curriculum  was  standardized  across  the 
province,  every  board  had  its  own  curriculum  depart- 
ment and  programs  of  study  varied  widely.  But.  now, 


with  a standardized  curriculum,  there  are  clearer 
guidelines  about  what  subject  areas  must  be  covered. 
Science  and  math  have  been  strengthened  in  the  new 
curriculum.  This  was  particularly  important 
in  elementary  grades  where  there  are  typically  fewer 
math  / science  experts  who  would  voluntarily  offer 
instruction  in  those  subjects. 

But  not  enough  attention  has  been  paid  to  special 
education.  My  eldest  daughter  was  educated  in  ele- 
mentary school  according  to  an  Individualized 
Education  Plan  that  allowed  her  to  progress  at  her 
own  rate.  Yet  all  that  changed  when  she  reached  high 
school.  Now  she  is  expected  to  follow  the  prescribed 
curriculum  or  forfeit  her  chances  of  ever  graduating. 
Decisions  about  how  to  provide  services  seem  to  have 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  broad  philosophies  or 
funding.  There  is  little  thought  given  to  the  most 
effective  strategies  for  helping  a special  education 
student  learn  math  skills  or  problem  solving  or  to 
improve  reading  comprehension.  It  is  up  to  the  indi- 
vidual teacher  to  choose  those  strategies,  and  then 
the  education  of  a special  needs  child  becomes  the 
luck  of  the  draw.” 

If  education  reform  is  not  just  about  poli- 
tics, then  perhaps  it  would  help  if  parents 
knew  more  about  the  rationale  behind  it. 
There  are  a multitude  of  education  researchers 
out  there,  looking  at  all  aspects  of  the  educa- 
tion system  and  writing  reports.  There  is 
another  multitude  of  policy-makers  imple- 
menting changes,  presumably  based  on  the 
research.  But  very  little  is  done  to  communi- 
cate to  parents  the  findings  of  the  research  or 
the  reasons  for  the  policy  changes. 


PARENTS  WANT  TO  TRUST  EDUCATORS 


John  Hoffman  is  the  father  of  three  sons,  ages 
11,  15,  and  19.  He  and  his  wife  have  been  very 
involved  in  their  children’s  schools.  John  says 
that  education  reform  was  sold  to  them  as  nec- 
essary because  Ontario’s  students  were  failing. 
“The  need  for  education  reform  was  explained 
to  us  in  terms  of  fear,”  he  says.  “Our  kids  were 


Little  is  done  to  communicate 


to  parents  the  findings  of  the 


research  or  the  reasons  for 


the  policy  changes. 
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My  ownjrustration  with  reform 
lies  partly  in  the  lack  of  clear 


information  about  its  educational 


purpose  and  partly  in  the  way 


the  opposing  sides  use  parents 


and  students  to  fight  out 


their  positions. 


at  the  bottom  of  all  the  graphs  for  things  like 
math  and  science,  and  they  were  going  to  fall 
behind. The  reforms  were  necessary  to  prevent 
that.”  He  definitely  sees  a change  in  his  chil- 
dren’s schools,  but  he’s  not  sure  it’s  for  the 
better. 


“I  think  the  thing  we  notice  most  in  our  sons’  edu- 
cation is  the  shift  toward  measurability.  Everything 
has  to  be  measurable  and  everything  they’re  taught 
has  to  meet  some  “expectation.”  Even  projects,  which 
used  to  be  about  the  joy  of  wide-ranging  exploration, 
seem  now  to  be  based  on  the  number  of  expectations 
they  can  meet.  I picture  consultants  in  little  rooms 
coming  up  with  ways  for  projects  to  meet  more  expec- 
tations: “This  project  meets  2 math,  1 science  and 
2.5  English  points.  The  consequence  I see  is  a lot 
more  homework. 

As  a parent,  I care  most  that  my  children  are  safe, 
feel  comfortable  at  school  and  enjoy  learning.  I want 
them  to  know  all  the  basics,  but  I want  teachers  to  be 
able  to  have  the  room  to  do  more  than  non-stop 
“managed  learning.” I want  my  children  taught  in  a 
way  that  will  enliven  their  sense  of  curiosity  and 
wonder.  I’m  not  sure  education  rform  has  accom- 
plished that.” 

My  own  frustration  with  reform  lies  partly 
in  the  lack  of  clear  information  about  its  edu- 
cational purpose  and  partly  in  the  way  the 
opposing  sides  use  parents  and  students  to 
fight  out  their  positions.  One  week  everything 
should  be  more  rigorous,  the  next  we  need 
“slow  schooling.”  Japan  was  held  up  as  the 
model  that  would  save  us,  now  we’re  told 
Japanese  students  don’t  have  sufficient  prob- 
lem-solving skills  or  imagination.  None  of  the 
parents  I talked  to  wanted  to  have  to  be 
experts  in  the  field  of  education.  All  of  them 
wanted  to  be  able  to  trust  the  educators  to 
develop  the  programs  that  would  work  best 
for  their  children.  But  neither  did  they  want  to 
be  pawns  in  political  debates  about  education 
reform. 


WE  ALL  WANT  BALANCE 


Jacqui  Strachan  has  two  young  sons  in  public 
school.  She  says  her  biggest  concerns  about  the 
reform  lie  in  the  way  it  is  implemented. 

“There  has  to  be  a more  effective  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  transition.  “If  you  are  going  to  rform 


the  whole  system, you  have  to  start  at  the  beginning 
and  you  have  to  make  sure  that  teachers  are  given  all 
the  training  and  support  they  need.  I don’t  think 
that  happened  here.” 


For  my  own  children,  some  of  the  reform 
has  been  a definite  improvement.  I feel  reas- 
sured that  they  will  finish  school  with  a greater 
supply  of  the  hard  knowledge  I think  will  pre- 
pare them  to  be  functioning  citizens.  I’m  glad 
my  younger  daughter  is  being  taught  to  spell 
and  is  learning  more  grammar  than  my  older 
child.  But  I don’t  think  prescribing  every 
aspect  of  the  curriculum  leads  to  improvement 
overall,  and  I’ni  concerned  about  the  constant 
swinging  of  the  education  pendulum.  Will 
children  forever  be  at  the  mercy  of  education- 
al fashion  and  politicians?  Are  we  destined  to 
perpetually  swing  from  one  educational 
extreme  to  the  other? 

There  is  one  more  mistake  we  make  about 
politics  and  education.  We  assume  that  the  pol- 
itics of  education  permeates  right  to  the  very 
curriculum  and  the  way  it  is  delivered.  We 
think  the  left  believes  in  whole  language  while 
the  right  believes  in  phonics;  that  the  right 
cares  most  about  accountability  while  the  left 
is  more  concerned  with  imagination.  But  real- 
ly what  parents  want  is  a balance.  Parents  from 
across  the  political  spectrum  care  about 
accountability,  and  parents,  even  those  on  the 
far  left,  want  their  children  to  learn  to  spell 
and  know  where  the  capital  of  India  is.  Real 
education  reform  should  be  based  on  experts’ 
knowledge  of  what  works,  society’s  expecta- 
tions of  what  the  education  system  is  for,  and 
parents’  desires  to  bring  up  happy,  function- 
ing, successful  citizens.  O 
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CURRICULUM  REFORM  IN  CONTEXT 


Concerns  of  the  Elementary 
Teachers  Federation  of  Ontario 


Patricia  McAdie 

I n 1997,  education  in  Ontario  was  turned 
1 on  its  head.  The  Mike  Harris  government, 
elected  in  1995  on  the  “Common  Sense 
Revolution”  platform,  was  determined  to 
make  a number  of  changes  to  public  services 
and  the  role  of  government  in  Ontario.  Andy 
Hargreaves  describes  the  approach  taken  by 
this  government  as  “market  fundamentalism” 
(Hargreaves,  2003). 

In  addition  to  a great  number  of  changes  to 
the  education  system  (see  sidebar),  major 
changes  were  also  made  to  the  curriculum  at 
both  the  elementary  and  secondary  level 
beginning  with  the  release  of  the  language  and 
mathematics  curriculum  documents  for 
Grades  1—8  in  June  1997.  The  science  and 
technology  document  for  Grades  1—8  was 
released  in  March  1998,  with  the  rest  of  the 
elementary  curriculum  released  over  the  next 
few  months. 

The  new  curriculum  was  a dramatic  depar- 
ture from  the  Common  Curriculum,  which 
itself  had  only  been  introduced  in  1993.  Very 
specific  expectations  were  outlined  for  each 
grade  for  a number  of  strands  within  each  sub- 
ject area.  For  example,  for  Grade  1 alone, 
there  are  333  specific  expectations.  In  addi- 
tion, some  material  is  now  introduced  at  an 
earlier  grade  than  before. 


Ietfo  concerns  about  the  curriculum 


When  the  new  curriculum  was  first  introduced, 
Ontario  was  in  the  midst  of  a great  deal  of  change 
in  education,  as  outlined  in  the  sidebar.  Coping 
with  all  the  changes  took  much  attention,  for 
individual  teachers,  and  for  teachers  collectively. 
For  some  teachers,  the  new  curriculum,  even 
though  a change,  was  a bit  of  a relief.  Student 
expectations  were  clearly  delineated.  Therefore, 


Ohanian  tells  of  a Grade  3 boy 


who  ate  pencils  rather  than 


face  the  agony  of  having  to  use 


one  to  write . 


EIGHT  YEARS  OF  CHANGE 

• Repeal  of  the  provision  in  the  Education  Act 
designed  to  improve  the  representation  of 
women  in  administration  (1995) 

• Reduction  of  JK  funding,  and  JK  made  an 
optional  program  for  boards  to  offer  (1996) 

• Establishment  of  the  Ontario  College  of 
Teachers  (1 996) 

• Amalgamation  of  school  boards,  from  129  to  72 
(1997) 

• Introduction  of  standardized  tests  in  Grades  3 
and  6,  Grade  9 math,  followed  by  the  Grade  10 
literacy  test  (1997) 

• Removal  of  principals  and  vice-principals  from 
teacher  bargaining  units  (1997) 

• Mandated  average  class  sizes: 

▼ elementary — 25  (now  24.5) 

▼ secondary — 22  (now  22)  (1997) 

• Mandated  instructional  time  (1997) 

• Abolishment  of  local  school  boards'  rights  to 
raise  taxes  (1997) 

• Reduction  of  professional  development  days — 
9 down  to  4 (1997) 

• Reduction  of  education  funding 
(1998) 

• Introduction  of: 

▼ standard  report  card  (1998) 

▼ recertification  and  teacher  testing  (2000) 

▼ criminal  background  checks  (2001) 

▼ private  school  tuition  tax  credits  (2001) 

▼ teacher  performance  appraisal  (2001) 


the  job  of  the  teacher  was  very  specific.  While 
there  were  many  criticisms  regarding  the  lack  of 
student  resources  and  teacher  professional  devel- 
opment to  implement  the  new  curriculum,  the 
curriculum  itself  was  easily  understood.  In  the 
spirit  of  providing  a high  quality  education  for  all 
students,  teachers  worked  hard,  despite  the  chal- 
lenges, to  make  the  curriculum  and  the  schools 
work. 

After  a few  years  of  working  with  students 
with  the  new  curriculum,  however,  some 
problems  and  challenges  started  to  become 
apparent.  One  ETFO  local  brought  a motion 
to  the  2002  Annual  Meeting  expressing  con- 
cerns about  the  curriculum  for  elementary 
students  and  called  for  further  study.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  this  review. 

The  curriculum  can  and  should  be  exam- 
ined on  a number  of  levels. 

1 PUSHING  CONTENT  DOWN  One  con 

cern  that  has  been  raised  is  the  develop- 
mental appropriateness  of  the  curriculum.  As 
content  is  pushed  down  into  earlier  grades,  at 
least  partly  to  accommodate  a four  year  sec- 
ondary school  program,  concern  has  been 
expressed  that  some  of  the  material  and  con- 
cepts in  the  early  grades  are  developmentally 
inappropriate. 

This  issue  warrants  further  study.  However, 
it  is  likely  that  there  are  factors  other  than  the  ! 
developmental  appropriateness  of  the  curricu- 
lum itself  that  are  more  at  play.  While  it  was 
once  believed  that  children  develop  in  specific 
ways  in  a specific  order,  some  of  these  assump- 
tions are  being  called  into  question.  Kieran 
Egan  (2002)  argues  quite  eloquently  that  there 
is  little  basis  for  much  of  the  developmental, 
or  progressive,  approach  to  education.  He  fur- 


Dced  the  current  elementary  curriculum  meet  the  needs  cjj  all  children? 
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ther  asserts  that  in  the  name  of  developmental 
appropriateness,  the  curriculum  particularly  at 
the  elementary  level  has  been  trivialized, 
which  has  consequences  for  later  learning. 
Nonetheless,  the  theories,  particularly  of  Jean 
Piaget,  persist  in  many  places. 

2 FIVE-YEAR-OLDS  ON  RITALIN?  Another 
issue  of  developmental  appropriateness 
does  not  touch  on  the  theories  of  Jean  Piaget 
and  others.  Susan  Ohanian  argues  that  curricu- 
lum and  skills  are  being  inappropriately 
pushed  to  a younger  and  younger  age.  Four- 
year-olds  are  labelled  as  immature.  Five-year- 
olds  are  on  Ritalin.  Kindergarten  has  become  a 
place  where  skills  need  to  be  developed.  “Long 
regarded  as  the  place  where  young  children 
develop  social,  emotional,  and  verbal  under- 
pinnings on  which  their  later  academic 
achievement  is  based,  kindergarten  has 
become  a targeted -skill  zone”  (O’Flanian, 
2002). The  question  is  not  so  much  can  young 
children  understand  the  curriculum,  but 
rather  should  young  children  be  learning  this 
type  of  curriculum.  Young  children  are  being 
swept  up  in  our  hurry-up  society. 


3 CONDITIONS  FOR  THE  MASTERY  OF 
THE  CURRICULUM  ARE  NOT  IN 
PLACE  Particularly  over  the  last  eight  years, 
education  funding  has  been  severely  cut 
(Mackenzie,  2002;  Rozanski,  2002).  This  has 
meant  that  programs  and  services  have  been 
reduced.  Library  programs  have  been  cut. 
Class  sizes,  particularly  in  the  early  grades, 
have  increased.  Resources  for  students  and  for 
teachers  are  out-of-date  or  insufficient.  Music, 
English-as-a-second-language,  and  physical 
education  programs  have  been  reduced. 
Special  education  programs  and  services  are 
woefully  inadequate  (ETFO,  2002;  People  for 
Education,  2003).  The  ability  of  teachers  to 
implement  the  curriculum  well  has  been  seri- 
ously compromised. 

While  it  is  clear  that  the  current  curriculum 
does  not  make  the  assumption  that  young  chil- 
dren cannot  understand  the  concepts  present- 
ed, some  have  asserted  that  it  does  not  encour- 
age deep  or  critical  thinking. . 


4WHERE’STHE  criticalthinking? 

In  addition  to  the  implementation  con- 
cerns, the  new  curriculum  takes  a particular 


ideological  perspective.  Ontario  has  joined  the 
standardization  movement  that  has  swept 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  A uniform, 
one-size-fits-all  approach  has  been  taken.  In 
addition,  as  with  many  in  the  standardization 
movement,  the  new  curriculum  has  been 
described  as  a kilometre  wide  and  a centime- 
tre deep.  Still  others  have  pointed  to  the 
absence  of  certain  issues,  most  notably  equity 
issues. 

Hargreaves  also  makes  the  point  that  the 
type  of  curriculum  offered  in  Ontario  ignores 
some  of  the  key  goals  of  public  education.  He 
talks  of  education  not  only  for  the  knowledge 
society,  but  beyond  the  knowledge  society. 
For  the  knowledge  society  that  we  now  have, 
we  need  people  who  are  flexible,  deep 
thinkers.  We  also  need  to  ensure  we  have 
strong  and  thoughtful  citizens. 

“Improving  standards  in  the  form  of  subject-based 
targets,  or  putting  excessive  emphases  on  math  and 
literacy,  marginalizes  the  attention  of  personal  and 
social  development  that  is  thefoundation  of  commu- 
nity and  eliminates  interdisciplinary  attention  to 
global  education  that  is  at  the  heart  of  cosmopolitan 
identity.  More  than  this,  in  standardized  reform 
teachers  are  treated  and  developed  not  as  high-skill, 
high-capacity  knowledge  workers,  but  as  compliant 
and  closely  monitored  producers  of  standardized  per- 
formance.” (Hargreaves,  2003,  p.5) 

5 TEACHERS’  PROFESSIONALISM  DE- 
CREASED Another  issue  surrounding  the 
education  reform  initiatives  in  Ontario  is  the 
locus  of  control.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
Ontario’s  education  system  is  the  most  cen- 
tralized in  North  America  (Leithwood,  Fullan, 
&Watson,  2003). The  highly  standardized  cur- 
riculum in  Ontario  removes  teachers’  autono- 
my and  professionalism. 


In  the  spirit  of  providing  a high 


quality  education  for  all  students, 


teachers  worked  hard,  despite  the 


challenges,  to  make  the  curriculum 


and  the  schools  work. 


STUMBLING  BLOCKS  TO 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
NEW  CURRICULUM 


A survey  of  730  ETFO  members  found: 

SPECIAL  NEEDS  STUDENTS  PER  CLASS 
(AVERAGE): 

• Public  elementary  teachers  6 

• Grade  7 and  8 10 


TEACHING  HAS  BEEN  MADE  MORE 
DIFFICULT  BY: 

• insufficient  support  staff  82% 

• insufficient  resources  78% 

• increases  in  class  size  75% 

• loss  of  specialist  teachers  83% 


— Elementary  Teachers'  Federation  of  Ontario 
Survey,  2002 

(Margin  of  error  of  +/-  3.6  percent 
at  the  95  percent  confidence  interval) 


“With  decreased  educational  funding  and  govern- 
ment policies  that  have  become  more  technical  in 
their  orientation,  opportunities  for  teachers  to 
engage  directly  in  curriculum  development  have  been 
replaced  by  detailed  “teacher-proof”  curricula  . . . 
that  leave  little  time,  scope  or  opportunity  for  intel- 
lectually informed  professional  judgement  and 
r flection.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  in  other  words, 
governments  have  sought  to  raise  student  standards 
by  dumbing  down  their  teacher’s.”  (Bascia  Sc. 
Hargreaves,  200,  p.9) 

Very  bluntly,  Hargreaves  argues  that  “stan- 
dardized educational  reform  is  as  valuable  for 
a vigorous  knowledge  economy  and  a strong 
civil  society  as  locusts  are  for  a cornfield” 
(Hargreaves,  2003,  p.6). 

Having  high  standards  is  quite  different  from 
standardization.  Standardization  implies  same- 
ness, homogeneity.  Ontario,  like  much  of  the 
world,  is  far  from  homogeneous.  Standardi- 
zation implies  that  the  details  of  education  can 
and  should  be  dictated  by  a centralized  body.  It 
is  inflexible,  and  rigid.  As  Deborah  Meier 
states: 

“Even  in  the  hands  of  sincere  allies  of  children, 
equity,  and  public  education,  the  current  push  for  far 
greater  standardization  than  we’ve  ever  previously 
attempted  is  fundamentally  misguided.  It  will  not 
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CURRICULUM  REFORM  IN  CONTEXT 


EFTO  CONCERNS 

1 . Concepts  and  material  in  the  early  grades  may 
be  developmentally  inappropriate. 

2.  Curriculum  and  skills  are  being  inappropriately 
pushed  to  a younger  and  younger  age. 

3.  There  is  no  encouragement  of  deep  or  critical 
thinking. 

4.  There  are  no  conditions  for  mastery  of  the 
curriculum  in  place. 


help  to  develop  young  minds,  contribute  to  robust 
democratic  life,  or  aid  the  most  vulnerable  of  our  fel- 
low citizens.  By  shfting  the  locus  of  authority  to 
outside  bodies,  it  undermines  the  capacity  of  schools 
to  instruct  by  example  in  the  qualities  of  mind  that 
schools  in  a democracy  should  be  fostering  in  kids — 
responsibility  for  one’s  own  ideas,  tolerance  for  the 
ideas  of  others,  and  a capacity  to  negotiate  differ- 
ences. Standardization  instead  turns  teachers  and 
parents  into  the  local  instruments  of  externally 
imposed  expert  judgment.  ’’(Meier,  2000,  p.4—5) 

Ontario’s  public  elementary  teachers  are 
committed  to  teaching  and  committed  to  their 
students.  ETFO  members  overwhelmingly 
report  that  they  are  proud  to  be  teachers,  in 
spite  of  being  the  brunt  of  many  attacks  by  the 
government  and  some  in  the  media.  Ontario’s 
public  elementary  teachers  know  that  to  have 
high  standards,  education  must  be  supported 
with  an  appropriate  level  of  resources,  both 
within  and  outside  of  the  classroom.  Having 
high  standards  also  means  looking  at  the  cir- 
cumstances and  needs  of  the  individual  learner 
and  the  community.  Yes,  we  need  to  have  a 
common  core  curriculum  to  ensure  that  our 
collective  goals  are  reflected  in  our  education 
system.  But  teachers  and  students  need  room 
to  reflect  on  their  learning.  Teachers  need  to  be 
able  to  teach  for  deep  learning,  for  critical 
thinking,  and  for  creativity.  A rigid  standard- 
ized curriculum  with  hundreds  of  expectations 


for  each  grade,  with  standardized  testing  and 
an  emphasis  on  test  scores,  is  not  conducive  to 
such  an  education  system. 

Learning  takes  time.  Ohanian  tells  of  a 
Grade  3 boy  who  ate  pencils  rather  than  face 
the  agony  of  having  to  use  one  to  write.  In 
time,  she  eventually  got  him  to  write  notes  to 
her.  This  did  not  come  easily,  taking  much  time 
and  dedication  on  both  sides.  Both  she  and  the 
boy  had  to  develop  a respect  for  each  other. 
This  would  have  been  much  harder  to  accom- 
plish in  many  classes  today  with  the  emphasis 
on  covering  the  material  rather  than  learning. 
Donald  Graves  in  Testing  is  not  Teaching  (2002), 
asks  if  long,  slow  thinkers,  like  Einstein  and 
Darwin,  are  an  endangered  species. 

When  so  much  in  this  world  is  unknown, 
concrete,  seemingly  objective  programs  pro- 
vide a sense  of  security.  All  the  upheaval  in 
Ontario’s  education  system  added  to  the  feel- 
ing of  insecurity.  The  new  curriculum  had  the 
feel  of  certainty.  The  new  standardized  tests 
felt  objective.  However,  a few  short  years  later, 
the  illusion  is  being  washed  away.  A recent  poll 
conducted  by  the  Ontario  College  of  Teachers 
revealed  that  85  percent  of  teachers  are  now 
opposed  to  the  province-wide  standardized 
tests.  Hargreaves  states: 

“[Tjeaching  beyond  the  knowledge  economy 
entails  developing  the  values  and  emotions  of  young 
people’s  character ; emphasizing  emotional  as  well  as 
cognitive  learning;  building  commitments  to  group 
lfe  and  not  just  short-term  teamwork;  and  cultivat- 


Standardization  implies  sameness, 


ing  a cosmopolitan  identity  that  shows  tolerance  of 
race  and  gender  differences,  genuine  curiosity  toward 
and  willingness  to  learn  from  other  cultures,  and 
responsibility  toward  excluded  groups  within  and 
beyond  one’s  own  society.  ” (Hargreaves,  2003, 
P-4-5) 

Ontario’s  public  elementary  teachers  are 
ready  for  this  challenge.  Q 

mmm 
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Annie’s  mother: 

“We  taught  Annie  this  math  in  Grade  2.  Annie  is  beyond  this.  Why  doesn’t  she  work 
on  the  same  math  that  her  tutor  completes  with  her?  Don’t  you  understand  that 
this  math  is  too  easy  for  Annie?” 

— from  Fostering  Cultures  of  Shared  Inquiry,  2003 


'"’Blhest, 


Cases  and  the  College 

Patricia  Goldblatt 


These  words  recreate  a meeting  that  could 
occur  in  any  school  across  the  country. 
Although  Annie,  an  exceptional  student  due  to 
a developmental  disability,  and  her  work  in 
math  are  the  focus,  the  frustrations  raised 
belong  to  any  parent  whose  child  is  caught  in 
the  winds  of  change  that  curriculum  reform 
brings.  An  ensemble  of  stakeholders,  from 
teachers  to  tutoring  company,  tries  to  help 
Annie  progress  in  her  mathematics  and  make 
meaning  of  the  five  strands  laid  out  in  the  new 
Ontario  Curriculum. 

In  this  excerpt  from  Fostering  Cultures  of 
Shared  Inquiry:  Using  the  Case  Method  soon  to  be 
released  by  the  Ontario  College  ofTeachers,  a 
special  education  teacher  in  Ontario  reflects 
on  an  event  in  her  career. 


BACKGROUND 


Believing  in  the  value  of  experience,  that 
teachers  know  what  teachers  need  to  know 
(Cochran-Smith  & Lytle,  1990),  the  College 
met  with  teachers  in  the  province  through 
focus  groups,  consultation,  e-mails  and  feed- 
back forms  to  develop  the  Standards  of 
Practice  that  define  the  teaching  profession. 
Based  on  the  teachers’  words,  spirit  and 
insights,  the  standards  came  into  being. 
Although  the  domains  were  designated  sepa- 
rately as  Commitment  to  Students  and  Student 
Learning,  Professional  Knowledge,  Professional 
Practice,  Leadership  and  Community  and  Ongoing 
Professional  Learning,  each  comprises  part  of  a 


holistic  concept  that  describes  the  multifac- 
eted nature  of  teachers’  work. 


THE  VALUE  OF  CASES 


Christopher  Columbus  Langdell,  dean  of 
Harvard  Law  School  in  the  1870s,  is  credited 
with  the  introduction  of  cases  as  a learning 
tool  in  a professional  school.  The  broader  edu- 
cational community  has  been  slow,  however, 
to  adopt  a methodology  that  combines  theory 
and  practice.  Even  today  (see  Darling- 
Hammond  & Hammerness,  2002),  critics 
ponder  if  the  discourse  that  centres  on  inter- 
preting and  resolving  cases  in  the  classroom  is 
a reliable  tool  whose  impact  extends  beyond 
“excited  chatter.” 

Typically,  cases  are  used  in  group  situations 
in  which  the  multiple  perspectives  of  partici- 
pants are  shared,  compared  and  contrasted  in 
an  environment  where  diverse  and  contrary 
opinions  are  encouraged  and  supported. 

This  collaborative  approach  to  working  out 
professional  tensions  and  connecting  them  to 
one’s  own  realm  of  experience  instigates  a cul- 
ture of  inquiry  and  engenders  deep  and  effective 
learning  (Loughran,  2002).  Learning,  associated 
with  critical  thinking,  the  testing  and  playing  out 
of  hypotheses  is  an  active  involved  process:  “study 
groups  provide  a forum  in  which  teachers  can  be 
inquirers  and  ask  questions  that  matter  to  them, 
over  a period  of  time,  and  in  a collaborative  and 
supportive  environment”  (Loucks- Horsley  et  al, 
1998  pp.  1 1 3—1 14).  Bruner  (1990)  reminds  us 


“I  wish  I could  expand  the 
case  and  truly  honour  the  voices  of 
the  others  ...  I want  to  broaden 
the  perspectives  of  the  ‘other!  I believe 
that  you  get  a detailed  description 
of  the  teacher’s  challenges, fears, 
confusions  and  insecurities.” 

— Case  Participant 


that  we  differentiate  and  recall  those  moments 
associated  with  extreme  emotion.  The  so- 
called  “lively  case  chatter”  may  be  an  inroad 
that  situates  the  retention  of  learning  and 
lodges  it  in  participants’  minds  because  it  is 
emotion-filled,  exciting  and  worth  remember- 
ing, particularly  later — in  a classroom  when 
similar  situations  arise  and  demand  immediate 
“reflection-on-practice”  (Schon,  1987).  It  is 
here,  in  the  classroom,  that  critics  fear  that 
teachers  will  rely  on  how  they  were  taught  in 
their  own  “apprenticeship  of  teaching”  (Lortie, 
1975)  and  allow  their  previous  assumptions  to 
reappear,  overriding  newly  acquired  methods. 
With  repeated  exposure  to  cases,  however, 


Can  case  studies  help  us  work  " smarter ”? 


CURRICULUM  REFORM  IN  CONTEXT 


THE  CASE  OF  ANNIE 


Had  Annie's  teacher  been  involved  in  the 
College's  Case  Institutes  earlier  in  her  career 
she  might  have  ... 

• dialogued  about  successes  with  Annie 
• used  mathematics  manipulatives  of  measuring 
spoons  rather  than  clocks  or  connecting  cubes 
as  a catalyst  to  understanding  math  concepts 
• learned  the  importance  of  collaborating  with 
parents  and  tutors 


teachers  may  return  in  their  minds  to  stimulat- 
ing stories  of  practice  in  the  College  casebook. 

Walter  Benjamin  writes,  “It  [a  story/case] 
does  not  expend  itself.  It  preserves  and  con- 
centrates its  energy  and  is  capable  of  releasing 
it  even  after  a long  time.”  (Smith,  2003).  This 
situated  knowledge  may  become  a teacher’s 
habit  of  mind  and  of  practice  along  with  reflec- 
tive contemplation,  that  enriches  and  enhances 
teachers’  thinking  and  behaviour  within  educa- 
tional contexts. 


DO  CASES  WORK? 


In  May  2002  and  January  2003,  the  College 
hosted  two  Case  Institutes,  committed  to 
exploring  the  potential  of  cases.  College  staff 
once  again  positioned  teachers’  daily  know- 
ledge and  experience  as  pivotal  in  teacher  edu- 
cation. The  College  was  interested  in  discover- 
ing the  impact  of  these  workshops:  of  teaching 
the  case  genre,  of  facilitating  the  writing  of 
narratives  and  of  extending  a supportive  envi- 
ronment where  collaborative  communities 
might  form.  College  staff  wondered: 

“Would  educators  reveal  their failures, foibles  and 
frustrations,  making  themselves  open  to  scrutiny,  crit- 
icism and  probing  questions?’” 

“Would  the  cases  illuminate  the  standards  and 
would  participants  recognize  that  their  professional 
lives  provided  the  contexts,  the  real  places,  where  the- 
oretical principles  of  practice  came  to  life  and  theo- 
ry became  observable  in  practice?  Could  these  cases 
form  a curriculum  for  teachers?” 

“Would  there  be  a ripple  ffect  in  practice  from 
these  professional  development  sessions?” 

These  questions  were  answered  as  “case 
seeds”  (Shulman,  Whittaker  & Lew,  2001) 
emerged  and  cultures  of  inquiry  formed  in 
which  practical  suggestions,  helpful  editing, 


acknowledgement  and  support  were  extend- 
ed. It  appeared  that  a group  setting  (Loughran, 
2002)  was  an  essential  venue  to  foster 
reflection. 

The  College’s  casebook  prepares  and  sensi- 
tizes teachers  to  issues  and  strategies  in  teach- 
ing. Not  an  historical  text  or  a how-to  manual 
on  teaching,  the  casebook  contains  stories  of 
real  teachers’  dilemmas  as  a living  text:  mov- 
ing deeply  into  teachers’  consciousness  and 
out  into  classroom  instruction,  inviting  analy- 
sis and  discussion  in  light  of  the  standards.  The 
casebook  poses  a curriculum  in  which  each 
case  is  a chapter  that  heralds  myriad  issues  in 
education.  These  narratives  tell  stories  that 
attest  to  the  complexity  and  multi-tasked 
nature  of  teaching.  From  “Saved  by  the  Bell?”  in 
which  a teacher  candidate  tests  her  mettle 
when  her  associate  is  absent  to  “Dealing  with 
Intolerance”  in  which  parents  challenge  the 
school’s  philosophy  of  celebrating  diversity, 
the  College’s  cases  offer  a glimpse  into  teach- 
ers’ professional  lives  as  reflected  in  the 
Standards  of  Practice. 

Feedback  from  the  Case  Institutes  con- 
firmed the  research  on  the  value  of  cases  for 
linking  theory  and  practice  (Sykes  & Bird, 
1992;  Shulman,  1986).  To  ensure  the  process 
was  authentic,  College  facilitators,  who  were, 
themselves,  teachers,  participated  in  the  case 
process,  aware  of  modeling  methodology  and 
taking  part  in  all  aspects  of  the  sessions  as 
inquirers  into  their  own  professional  growth. 

To  validate  the  efficacy  of  the  cases,  the 
College  met  with  participants  several  months 
later.  Guskey’s  (2002)  chart,  identifying  five 
levels  of  professional  development,  was  select- 
ed to  evaluate  and  promulgate  the  standards 
as  pedagogy  to  further  teachers’  on-going 
education. 

Representative  of  classroom  curriculum 
that  promotes  diverse  forms  of  communica- 
tion— from  writing  to  discussion,  the  case- 
book situates  cases  as  content  for  real  life 
examples  of  teaching  along  with  a process  that 
enables  participants  to  construct  knowledge  in 
an  active  meaningful  way.  To  analyze  narratives 
and  scaffold  learning  on  teachers’  own  dis- 
courses exemplifies  a proactive  attitude 
towards  reform  in  thinking  and  talking  about 
curriculum  for  teachers. 

Besides  being  re-energized  and  involved 
in  the  development  of  curriculum,  the  case- 
writers  were  modeling  case  workshop  peda- 


“When  actual  events  from  practice 
are  written  down  ...  I can  learn 
Jrom  those  experiences  and  get  the 
perspective  of  others  who  have  gone 
before  me.  I think  we  are  creating  a 
professional  memory  here.” 

— Case  Participant 


gogy,  educating  colleagues  formally  in  staff 
meetings,  leadership  and  literacy  sessions, 
school  planning  meetings;  and  informally,  in 
subject  offices,  staff  rooms  and  in  their  person- 
al portfolios.  Teacher-participants  reported 
their  own  increased  sensitivity  in  giving  time 
and  support  for  student  writing  as  well  as 
attention  to  the  creation  of  learning  communi- 
ties. 

As  stated  in  the  standards  of  practice,  there 
is  a direct  correlation  between  teacher  learn- 
ing and  student  learning. 

One  teacher  confirmed, 

“This  session  encouraged  me  to]  ...  reclaim  my 
core  beliefs  and  values  as  a teacher  ...  I want  to 
be  an  advocate  for  my  students  ...  I am  heartened 
by  finding  my  professional  voice,  sharing  what  I 
know  and  what  I don’t  know.” 

In  a personal  professional  vein,  another 
added, 

“And  lately  I am  writing  my  experience  as  a 
teacher,  a teacher  leader,  to  share  with  others.” 
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In  the  spirit  of  providing  a high 
quality  education  for  all  students, 
teachers  worked  hard,  despite  the 
challenges,  to  make  the  curriculum 
and  the  schools  work. 


Participants  also  noted  an  impact  on  men- 
toring and  strengthened  relationships  with 
associate  teachers.  Principals  and  supervisory 
ofBcers-participants  stated  that  they  had  initi- 
ated the  case  approach  for  developing  local 
school  and  system  level  policy  development. 

To  study  the  role  of  cases  as  curriculum  in 
teacher  education,  College  staff  visited  pre- 
service, in-service  and  professional  leadership 
programs.  They  observed  positive  engagement 
and  high  levels  of  interested  discussion. 
Already,  faculties  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  inquired  when  the  casebook  will  be 
released  as  they  envisage  it  as  a mainstay  in 
their  programs. 


CASES  AND  REFORM 


Empowerment 
Authentic  Partnerships 
Collaboration 
Inquiry 
Self-Study 

These  words  have  crept  into  journal  articles 
and  recent  literature,  suggesting  new  ways  of 
thinking,  new  directions,  reform  from  within. 

Was  the  College’s  use  of  cases  a 
matter  of  reform? 

Often  educators  insist  that  the  standards  aren’t 
rocket  science.  They  say,  “It’s  just  what  teach- 
ers do,  why  make  a big  deal  of  it?”  But  that  is 
the  point:  teaching  is  a big  deal.  Teachers  help 
develop  their  students  into  citizens  who  will 
be  the  hope  and  future  of  our  country. 
Teachers  work  tirelessly,  creating  their  “ethic 
of  care,”  exemplifying  the  standards  that  are 
embedded  in  their  work  ethic.  More  than  a 
didactic  rendering  of  teachers  in  practice,  the 
standards-based  casebook  has  provided  a vision 
for  growth,  one  which  other  professions  might 
emulate. 


With  the  establishment  of  the  College  and 
the  formal  writing  of  the  standards  into 
bylaws,  teacher  work  has  been  represented 
in  the  Standards  of  Practice  for  the  Teaching 
Profession  and  the  Ethical  Standards  for  the 
Teaching  Profession.  These  documents  honour 
and  communicate  to  the  public  that  these 
standards  are  not  just  words,  and  certainly 
not  something  just  anyone  can  do.  The  case- 
book elevates  teachers  as  “scholars  of 
practice”  (Richert,  1990).  This  is  new.  This 
is  empowering. 

Whittaker,  Snyder  & Freeman  have  written 
in  their  article  on  developing  California’s 
Beginning  Teacher  Standards  and  Assessments 
(BTSA)  about  the  difficulties  of  melding  practi- 
tioner and  political  wants  and  the  results  that 
often  weaken  original  intent.  Similarly,  Kari 
Smith  in  her  recent  keynote  speech  at  the 
International  Study  Association  for  Teachers 
and  Teaching  in  Leiden  examined  the  diverse 
needs  of  stakeholders  in  crafting  a set  of  stan- 
dards. The  format  and  the  messages  communi- 
cated in  the  College’s  standards  formed  an 
endeavour  that  required  commitment  and 
vision.  That  the  Ontario  College  of  Teachers 
consulted  with  and  used  the  words  of  individ- 
ual teachers  is  indicative  that  this  self-regulato- 
ry  body  values  its  members. 

Proudly  and  singularly,  OCT’s  standards 
portray  new  images  of  the  educator,  as  yet  not 
written  into  the  standards  of  any  other  educa- 
tional jurisdiction. 

More  than  the  expressions,  refective  practi- 
tioner, collaborative  community,  action  research,  lfe- 
long  learners  are  the  words  change  and  diversity 

FIVE  CRITICAL  LEVELS  OF 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

EVALUATION 

1.  Participants'  Reactions 

2.  Participants'  Learning 

3.  Organization  Support  and  Change 

4.  Participants'  Use  of  New  Knowledge  and  Skills 

5.  Student  Learning  Outcomes 

At  each  level,  the  following  points  should  be 

gathered: 

• What  questions  are  addressed? 

• How  will  information  be  gathered? 

• What  is  measured  or  assessed? 

• How  will  information  be  used? 


and  equity,  concepts  of  change  in  a time  of 
change. 

With  the  wisdom  to  champion  open  conver- 
sations, reflect  deeply,  initiate  forums  for 
teacher  input  and  discussion,  the  Ontario 
College  ofTeachers  has  established  itself  in  the 
forefront  of  reform.  When  teachers  participate 
in  the  writing  of  their  own  curriculum  for 
teacher  education  through  casework,  they 
become  agents  of  their  own  growth  and  feel 
empowered  as  a profession.  Q 
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The  key  to  curriculum  reform  in  any  school 
system  is  well-planned  staff  development. 
This  plan  must  have  a focus  on  building  the 
leadership  capacity  of  principals  and  teachers 
within  system  and  school  environments  and  be 
focused  on  the  learning  of  all  members:  prin- 
cipals, teachers  and  students.  “Programs  and 
materials  do  not  bring  about  change,  people 
do”  (Dufour  & Berkey,  1995). 

With  the  emphasis  on  school  growth  plan- 
ning to  increase  student  achievement  and 
success,  building  the  leadership  capacity  of 
principals  is  paramount  to  change  in  a school 
and  curriculum  reform.  In  fact,  “the  funda- 
mental role  of  the  principal  is  to  help  create  the 
conditions  which  enable  a staff  to  develop  so 
that  the  school  can  achieve  its  goals  more  effec- 
tively” (Dufour  & Berkey,  1995).  To  do  this, 
principals  need  to  be  cognizant  of  the  curricu- 
lum, understand  the  change  process  and  gain 
the  skills  for  building  leadership  capacity  among 
the  staff. 

Obviously,  teachers  also  need  to  be  cognizant 
of  the  new  curriculum,  develop  instructional 
strategies  to  address  the  needs  of  students,  plan 
for  appropriate  assessment  and  reflect  on  their 
practice  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  their 
classroom  instruction  for  helping  students 
learn. 

To  get  people  involved  in  curriculum  reform 
or  the  change  process,  a compelling  reason  is 
usually  needed.  In  Nipissing-Parry  Sound 
Catholic  School  Board — a small  board  in 
Northern  Ontario — that  compelling  reason 
was  the  1999  report  from  the  Education 
Quality  and  Accountability  Office  (EQAO)  on 
the  results  of  student  performance  on  the 
Grade  3 and  6 provincial  assessments.  The 
results  were  dismal! 


“Programs  and  materials  do  not  bring 
about  change,  people  do” 

— Dufour  & Berkey 


Students  in  the  schools  of  the  board  per- 
formed well  below  what  the  principals  and 
their  teaching  staffs  expected  and  were  well 
below  most  of  the  students  in  the  province: 

• Why  were  the  students  performing  so 
poorly? 

• What  needed  to  be  changed? 

• How  could  teachers  be  supported  to 
examine  their  classroom  practice? 

• What  resources  were  needed? 

• How  could  board  and  school  administra- 
tion best  bring  about  curriculum  reform 
in  all  the  schools? 


DEVELOPING  A SYSTEM  PLAN 


The  board’s  professional  development  in-serv- 
ice committee,  comprising  the  supervisory 
officer,  some  principals,  and  the  two  curricu- 
lum coordinators,  began  to  develop  a system 
plan.  The  committee  analyzed  data,  selected  a 
focus  and  developed  a multi-year,  multi- 
faceted plan  for  system  in-service  for  teachers 
and  principals.  In  this  planning  process,  con- 
sideration was  given  to  providing  sessions  that 
would  encourage  meaningful  participation — 
professional  dialogue  among  the  teachers 
and/or  principals,  improved  relationships,  and 
increased  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  areas  of 
reading  and  writing.  This  plan  was  shared  with 
the  senior  administration,  the  principals’ 
groups  and  school  staffs. 


Teachers  needed  knowledge  of  reading 
strategies,  the  writing  process,  and  assessment. 
Principals  needed  this  information  as  well,  but 
the  focus  for  their  in-service  had  to  be  on 
building  their  leadership  capacity  to  facilitate 
school  based  action  so  they  could  work  with 
teachers  and  parents  in  addressing  literacy 
issues  in  their  own  school  contexts.  This  would 
also  facilitate  a greater  impact  on  curriculum 
reform  across  the  system,  if  done  well. 


WORKING  WITH  TEACHERS 


To  increase  the  teachers’  understanding  of  lit- 
eracy instruction  and  assessment  and  provide 
support  as  they  implemented  new  curriculum 
content  in  their  classrooms,  several  strategies 
were  planned: 

«j  TAILOR-MADE  COURSES  The  board 
I sponsored  a course  in  Early  Literacy 
Intervention  (ELI)  developed  by  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Thorn  from  Nipissing  University  and  based  on 
the  research  and  practice  of  Marie  Clay 
(1993). 

This  course  was  offered  after  work  to  inter- 
ested teachers  who  wished  to  practise  their 
skills  for  teaching  reading  and  assessment 
while  working  one-to-one  with  a few  selected 
students  who  were  experiencing  difficulty 
learning  to  read. 

2 IN-SERVICE  SESSIONS  In  service  ses- 
sions were  offered  by  individuals  recog- 
nized for  their  expertise  in  the  field  of  reading 
and  writing  instruction,  and  assessment  and 
data  analysis.  Helen  Depree,  Miriam 
Trehearne,  Elizabeth  Thorn  and  Ruth  Sutton 
(1995,  1997)  provided  several  sessions  which 
linked  leading-edge  research  to  best  practices. 


How  does  staff  development  promote  effective  curriculum  reform ? 
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OUR  STRATEGIES  FOR 
STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

• Create  professional  learning  communities  and 
assessment  literate  schools 

• Form  school  growth  planning  teams 

• Assess  school's  needs  with  a focus  on  student 
learning 

• Apply  this  research  and  process  to  each  school 

• Hold  monthly  staff  meetings  focussing  on  staff 
development  and  curriculum  issues 

• Hold  divisional  meetings  to  introduce  new 
strategies  and  techniques,  data  and  research 

• Share  successes  through  Learning  Fairs 

-r'r I 

The  sessions  provided  the  rationale  for  cur- 
riculum reform  as  well  as  the  opportunity  for 
teachers  to  dialogue  with  colleagues  from 
other  schools  and  reflect  on  their  classroom 
instruction. 

3 EXEMPLARS  PROJECT  The  Ministry  of 
Education’s  Exemplars  Project  for  writing 
was  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  get 
involved  in  administering  performance  based 
tasks  which  addressed  the  writing  expectations 
in  the  Language  Curriculum  document  (Ont. 
Min.  of  Ed. , 1997),  dialoguing  with  colleagues 
during  the  teacher  moderation  process  and 
assessing  student  performance. 

These  teachers  in  turn  provided  in-service 
to  others  during  after- work  “twilight”  sessions 
which  were  always  full.  Teachers  discovered 
the  validity  of  using  culminating  tasks  and 
rubrics  in  the  classroom  when  students  pro- 
duced better  writing  exemplars  because  they 
had  a better  understanding  of  what  they  need- 
ed to  do  to  meet  the  criteria  for  a higher  level 
of  achievement.  The  teachers  made  connec- 
tions among  curriculum  reform,  teaching 
practice,  and  assessment. 

4 TEAM  TEACHERS  To  improve  reading 
instruction  in  the  classroom  by  increasing 
the  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  teachers,  spe- 
cial assignment  team  (SAT)  teachers  were 
hired. 

These  teachers  analyzed  the  provincial 
assessment  results  to  determine  the  areas  of 
reading  and  writing  in  which  students  showed 
weaknesses,  and  then  developed  focused 
teaching  strategies  to  address  these  areas.  The 
special  assignment  team  teachers  worked  in 


school  classrooms  on  a regular  schedule  to 
model  instructional  strategies,  implement 
graphic  organizers  for  writing  and  share  ideas 
for  resources.  They  also  worked  with  class- 
room teachers  to  plan  the  “next  steps”  for 
instruction.  The  SAT  teachers  provided  peer 
coaching,  demonstrated  assessment  strategies 
such  as  “running  records,”  and  facilitated  dis- 
cussions among  colleagues. 

There  was  some  initial  resistance  on  the  part 
of  some  teachers  to  having  another  teacher  in 
their  classroom.  Over  time,  as  the  classroom 
teachers  felt  more  comfortable  implementing 
guided  reading,  began  to  see  improved  student 
performance,  and  realized  they  themselves 
were  not  being  evaluated,  the  resistance 
waned.  Teachers  now  expect  the  SAT  teachers 
to  be  in  their  classrooms  to  share  teaching 
strategies,  discuss  instructional  issues  and  help 
adapt  instruction  to  the  changing  needs  of  stu- 
dents. Over  time,  shared  reading,  shared  writ- 
ing strategies  and  a more  balanced  literacy 
program  were  implemented  in  all  the  primary 
classrooms.  The  special  assignment  team  initia- 
tive was  an  opportunity  to  develop  the  leader- 
ship capacity  of  teachers  who  developed 
expertise  in  literacy  instruction,  facilitated 
divisional  meetings  with  colleagues  and  pro- 
vided support  to  principals  for  change  in  their 
schools.  When  individuals  work  together  they 
make  the  most  out  of  their  combination  of  tal- 
ents (Lambert,  2003). 

The  individuals  who  were  assigned  to  these 
special  assignment  positions  have  changed  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years,  as  team  members 
moved  to  new  assignments  in  the  board.  This 
enabled  a cadre  of  teacher-experts  to  evolve, 
and  their  expertise  has  been  shared  with  col- 
leagues in  the  schools. 

ACTION  RESEARCH  Action  research 
proved  to  be  another  exciting  way  to  sup- 
port curriculum  reform  and  build  the  capacity 
of  teachers.  Observations  in  the  classroom  and 
discussions  with  teachers  indicated  this  initia- 
tive had  the  greatest  impact  on  teacher  class- 
room practices,  curriculum  reform  and  stu- 
dent learning. 

In  partnership  with  the  local  university  and 
a southern  district  school  board,  two  teachers 
in  each  of  five  schools  volunteered  to  analyze 
data,  formulate  a question,  test  out  reading, 
writing,  or  assessment  strategies  in  the  class- 
room related  to  their  question,  observe  stu- 


dents, collect  data  (student  work  samples, 
anecdotal  notes)  and  provide  feedback  to  stu- 
dents (Wideman,  Delong,  Morgan  & Hallett 
2003).  In  discussions  with  the  “critical  friend” 
(another  participant  or  colleague),  they 
reflected  on  their  classroom  practice,  prob- 
lem-solved around  instructional  issues  and 
shared  their  insights  about  student  learning. 
Throughout  the  process,  teachers  documented 
student  achievement  based  on  the  question 
they  posed,  modified  their  question  as 
required,  and  altered  their  instruction  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  the  students.  The  teach- 
ers shared  what  they  were  doing  with  their 
students,  parents  and  colleagues.  Their  enthu- 
siasm was  contagious  and  several  principals 
reported  that  dialogue  in  the  staff  rooms  was 
more  frequently  focused  on  professional  learn- 
ing and  curriculum  issues. 

The  action  research  projects  established  the 
practice  of  “inquiry,”  collaboration  among  par- 
ticipants, and  the  strategy  of  reflective  prac- 
tice. “Reflection  enables  us  to  reconsider  how 
we  do  things  which  of  course  can  lead  to  new 
and  better  approaches  to  our  work”  (Lambert, 
2003).  Teachers  gained  self-confidence,  took 
ownership  about  what  happened  in  their  class- 
rooms and  dialogued  more  often  about 
instructional  or  assessment  issues. 

A second  action  research  project  regarding 
the  Ministry  of  Education’s  “Reaching  Higher” 
literacy  continuum  and  learning  strategies  was 
easier  to  implement  because  of  the  success  of 
the  first  action  research  project.  Teachers  who 
participated  in  the  first  project  were  quick  to 
volunteer  as  they  could  see  the  impact  of  their 
personal  study  and  actions  on  the  learning  of 
students  in  their  classrooms.  They  brought 
along  other  colleagues  and  the  group  became  a 
“community  of  learners”  who  built  relation- 
ships professionally  and  personally. 

The  initiatives  above  provided  an  increase  in 
skill  level  and  knowledge  about  the  Ontario 
language  curriculum  requirements.  However, 
a broader  base  of  skillful  participation  was 
needed  to  tap  into  the  resources  of  other 
teachers  and  impact  more  classrooms.  Thus, 
principals  also  had  to  be  the  focus  for  staff 
development. 


BUILDING  LEADERSHIP  CAPACITY  OF  PRINCIPALS 


Although  the  principals  had  participated  in  in- 
service  sessions  to  improve  their  awareness 
and  knowledge  of  literacy  instruction  and 
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The  action  research  projects 
established  the  practice  of 
“inquiry” collaboration  among 
participants,  and  the  strategy  of 
rflective  practice. 


assessment,  a specific  focus  had  to  be  on  build- 
ing their  leadership  capacity  for  working  with 
staff  and  parents  for  school  improvement  plan- 
ning and  curriculum  reform. 

1 BUILDING  PROFESSIONAL  LEARNING 
COMMUNITIES  Early  sessions  focussed 
on  research  about  building  professional  learn- 
ing communities 

2 PLANNING  A LEARNING  COMMUNITY 

With  the  assistance  of  Eleanor  Adam 
(OISE/UT),  sessions  focused  on: 

• creating  an  assessment  literate  school 
• the  school  growth  planning  process 
• forming  a school  growth  planning  team 
• assessing  the  needs  of  the  school  with  a focus 
on  student  learning  and  applying  research  and 
process  to  the  principal’s  own  school. 

The  activities  in  the  plan  also  reflected  the 
Standards  of  Practice  Jor  the  Teaching  Projession 
published  by  the  Ontario  College  of  Teachers. 

SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  TEAMS  To 

reaffirm  the  work  of  teaching  staff  and 
build  on  the  reforms  they  had  begun,  princi- 
pals established  school  improvement  planning 
teams. 

These  teams  consisted  of  teachers  new  to 
the  profession  as  well  as  experienced  teachers. 
In  each  school  a plan  was  developed  which 
focused  on  the  changes  needed  for  literacy 
instruction  and  resources,  and  also  reflected 
the  realities  or  unique  culture  of  the  school. 

4 STAFF  MEETINGS  In  most  of  the  schools, 
one  staff  meeting  per  month  focused  on 
staff  development  and  curriculum  issues  relat- 
ed to  the  plan. 

The  literacy  or  school  improvement  team 
planned  the  agenda  using  an  action  research 


format.  Teachers  tested  out  strategies  in  their 
classrooms,  kept  a journal  of  their  observa- 
tions and  then  came  to  staff  meetings  prepared 
to  share.  Meetings  were  often  held  in  different 
classrooms  so  teachers  could  also  see  what 
their  colleagues  were  doing  and  could  observe 
the  curriculum  connections  between  grade 
levels. 

DIVISIONAL  MEETINGS  Divisional 
meetings  were  also  budgeted  to  facilitate 
teacher  planning  and  dialogue. 

Coordinators,  special  assignment  team 
teachers  and  school  literacy  team  leaders 
assisted  the  principal  in  following  an  agenda 
which  introduced  new  strategies  and  tech- 
niques to  staff  members,  allowed  for  questions 
and  discussion  and  introduced  related  data  or 
research.  Throughout  this  school  improvement 
process,  curriculum  reform  and  staff  develop- 
ment became  more  embedded  in  the  work- 
place. 

At  the  end  of  the  2001—2002  school  year,  a 
learning  fair  entitled,  “Leading  for  Student 
Success”  was  sponsored  by  the  board  and 
OISE/UT.  This  was  an  opportunity  for  princi- 
pals to  share  their  successes  and  the  lessons 
learned  in  the  school  growth  plan.  Principals 
made  presentations  to  the  other  principals  in 
the  system  regarding  the  focus  for  their  school 
growth  plans,  the  strategies  they  implemented 
with  staff,  the  processes  they  used,  the  chal- 
lenges they  faced  and  the  impact  of  their  plans. 
The  school  improvement  process  and  learning 
fair  built  the  capacity  of  principals  and  teach- 
ers to  deal  with  curriculum  reform  and  change 
as  it  related  to  literacy.  It  also  created  know- 
ledge within  the  schools  and  the  district. 


KEEPING  UP  THE  MOMENTUM 


The  challenge  for  the  board  is  to  keep  the 
momentum  of  curriculum  reform  and  change 
going  as  new  principals  and  teachers  enter  the 
system,  while  other  individuals  change  roles  or 
retire.  Because  much  of  the  energy  related  to 
effective  teaching  and  curriculum  reform 
related  to  literacy  has  been  at  the  primary 
level,  the  emphasis  on  literacy  instruction  and 
teaching  reading  in  the  content  subjects  must 
expand  to  the  junior,  intermediate  and  senior 
divisions.  Using  models  of  staff  development 
which  support  teachers,  principals  and  stu- 
dents as  learners,  continued  curriculum 


reform  will  take  place.  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education  initiatives  which  support  literacy 
such  as  the  “Pathways  for  Success:  Students  at 
Risk”  project,  and  the  Early  Reading  Strategy 
will  provide  the  content  for  this  process. 

Improvement 

It  has  been  four  years  since  the  shock  of  the 
first  EQAO  results.  The  2002—2003  results 
indicate  significant  improvement  at  the  Grade 
3 level.  Over  50  percent  of  our  Grade  3 stu- 
dents are  now  performing  at  levels  three  and 
four  in  both  reading  and  writing — writing  is 
the  stronger  of  the  two.  Boys  scored  higher 
than  girls  in  reading  and  perhaps  this  is  attrib- 
utable to  a greater  choice  in  reading  materials 
as  well  as  more  teacher  awareness  of  gender 
differences. 

Progress  has  been  slow  and  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  hard  work,  but  students  and  teachers  in 
our  systems  have  been  enriched  through  staff 
development. 

Thus,  curriculum  reform  embedded  in 
school  improvement  planning  and  staff  devel- 
opment will  lead  to  student  success  in  literacy 
and  life-long  learning — our  major  educational 
goals.  O 
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A Parent’s  Perspective 

Kevin  Larson 

"Do  the  ones  who  make  this  madness  have  no  babies 
to  hold?" 

— Connie  Kaldor,  from  the  recording  Mother's  Prayer j 


My  wife  and  I have  two  daughters:  Jessica,  age 
9,  is  in  Grade  5;  and  Alex  who  is  1 1,  is  in 
Grade  6.  Alex  is  an  excellent  student,  quiet  and 
co-operative.  Jess  finds  school  more  of  a chal- 
lenge. Part  way  through  Jessica’s  senior  kinder- 
garten year,  the  teacher  saw  a bright  kid  who  was 
not  quite  cli eking  with  the  phonics  program. The 
teacher  was  introducing  “jolly  phonics,”  part  of 
the  school’s  early  literacy  emphasis. 

Monitoring  her  lack  of  progress  led  to 
remedial  reading  help.  Jessica  faced  some  real 
frustration  and  aggravation.  She  couldn’t  spell 
or  master  the  numeracy  skills  like  her  fellow 
students,  and  she  knew  it.  So  in  the  summer 
after  Grade  2,  we  arranged  for  a private  psy- 
chological assessment,  having  been  told  that 
there  would  be  at  least  a one  year  wait  before 
such  an  assessment  through  the  school  board. 

This  was  the  best  thing  we  ever  did.  It  nailed 
the  challenge  we  were  facing  and  today  repre- 
sents an  anchor  for  our  advocacy  efforts  for 
Jessica.  The  assessment  revealed  that  Jessica 
was  a gifted  dyslexic.  The  message  was  clear. 
We  had  to  work  through  the  dyslexia  to  let  the 
giftedness  emerge — to  find  a way  to  turn 
Jessica’s  frustration  into  enjoyment. 

Jessica  has  been  wonderfully  creative  in 
finding  her  own  coping  strategies.  Just  a 
marvel.  She  is  now  a voracious  reader — 
devouring  the  Lemony  Snicket  A Series  of 
Unfortunate  Events  books  and  currently  working 
her  way  through  the  latest  Harry  Potter.  She 
certainly  still  misses  words  but  uses  context  to 
fill  in  the  gaps.  Her  spelling  is  horrible  but  we 
don’t  let  that  get  in  the  way.  The  teachers  have 
all  done  a wonderful  job  helping  her  as  best 
they  could.  We  owe  them  a great  deal. 

As  far  as  my  older  daughter’s  experiences — 
she  is  successfully  moving  through  the  system, 
but  last  year’s  Grade  S experience  was  a tough 
one  for  her.  She  had  a lot  of  homework,  often 
three  hours  per  night.  The  pace  of  the  curricu- 
lum was  such  that  her  mother  and  I would 


often  end  up  teaching  key  concepts  to  her,  so 
she  could  complete  her  homework. 

The  other  significant  change  in  their  school 
careers — the  introduction  of  standardized 
testing  in  Grades  3 and  6,  the  EQAO  testing. 
In  2001,  when  Alex  faced  the  Grade  3 tests, 
we  did  some  real  soul  searching.  At  our  first 
parent  teacher  meeting  in  December  of  2000, 
we  asked  about  the  tests.  The  teacher  told  us 
that  Alex’s  class  would  not  do  as  well  as  the 
previous  year’s  class,  as  that  class  was  excep- 
tional with  only  a few  students  receiving  reme- 
dial reading  assistance.  Alex’s  class,  however, 
had  a high  number.  We  were  quite  comforted 
by  the  teacher’s  breadth  of  knowledge  of  her 
students.  She  had  assessed  the  class  and  was 
busy  doing  her  job.  She  was  teaching  them.  It 
was  clear  to  us — putting  the  kids  through  this 
test  was  of  little  use  to  the  teacher.  So  would 
we  make  Alex  take  the  test? 

Then  the  chair  of  our  school  board  very 
publicly  announced  his  decision  to  pull  his 
daughter  from  the  Grade  3 test.  The  govern- 
ment had  just  announced  plans  to  test  students 
at  every  grade.  The  chair  said  enough  is 
enough.  He  said  he  hoped  more  parents  pulled 
their  children  out  “for  the  sake  of  public  edu- 
cation .’’The  then  director  of  the  school  board 
was  sympathetic  to  the  chair’s  personal  deci- 
sion. The  director  said  that  standardized  tests 
in  every  grade  would  be  wasteful  and  unneces- 
sary. “It’s  like  pulling  up  the  plant  to  look  at  the 
roots  to  see  if  it’s  still  growing,”  she  said  ( The 
Sun  Times,  Owen  Sound,  May  9,  2001). 

So  what  did  we  do?  It  was  a difficult  deci- 
sion, but  we  had  Alex  perform  the  test.  Was  it 
of  any  use  to  us?  Not  at  all.  If  it  wasn’t  of  any 
use  to  the  teacher,  or  us,  and  if  it  was  coming 
at  the  expense  of  other  needed  programs,  why 
were  we  doing  it?  This  test  wasn’t  an  exercise 
in  learning,  it  was  about  something  else. 

In  2002  did  we  let  Jessie  do  the  Grade  3 
test?  Not  a chance! 


What  have  I picked  up  from  other  parents 
on  all  the  changes?  Most  of  our  conversations 
over  the  past  few  years  have  been  around 
homework,  class  size,  teacher  quality — both 
good  and  bad,  and  why  can’t  the  principal  do 
this  or  that.  Parents  certainly  notice  the  larger 
class  sizes  when  they  blossom.  On  EQAO  test- 
ing I get  a range  of  opinions,  from  “it’s  just  a 
test,”  to  “it’s  madness.”  Most  seem  resigned  to 
it  being  part  of  the  school  experience. 

I can’t  honestly  say  that  curriculum  reform 
is  a hot  topic.  Maybe  this  is  because  our  kids 
are  seeing  the  changes  being  phased  in,  with  no 
step  change  implementations  catching  our 
youngsters  by  surprise. 

There  is  a concern  out  there,  however. 
Parents  have  seen  a reduction  in  early  inter- 
vention programs  and  in  the  availability  of 
resource  teachers,  education  assistants  and 
professional  help.  For  those  affected,  even 
well-intentioned  improvement  initiatives 
don’t  measure  up  when  it  comes  to  what’s  best 
for  their  children. 

For  our  family,  the  higher  expectations  of  the 
early  literacy  programs  and  the  pressures  associ- 
ated with  the  EQAO  testing  might  well  have  led 
to  an  earlier  and  more  successful  intervention  for 
Jessie.  The  changes  might  indeed  help  both  our 
children  in  the  long  run — help  them  to  manage 
the  higher  pressure  and  expectations  that  seem  to 
exist  these  days.  Time  will  tell.  But  I cannot  help 
but  worry  about  other  children,  about  the  grow- 
ing number  of  youngsters  who  are  being  left 
behind  for  lack  of  resources — victims  of  a kind  of 
educational  “triage.”  Let’s  hope  the  new  provincial 
government  commits  to  giving  all  students  the 
opportunities  they  need  to  succeed.  El 
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Changing  Times, 
Changing  Curriculum 


Kit  Rankin 

In  the  final  years  of  the  last  century,  dramat- 
ic changes  in  curriculum  occurred  across 
Canada  and  around  the  world.  As  the  nature  of 
work  had  changed  in  industrialized  nations,  so 
too  had  the  level  of  knowledge  and  skills  that 
graduates  would  need  in  order  to  participate 
fully  in  the  workplace  in  their  adult  lives.  The 
realities  of  globalization  had  caused  parents  to 
become  deeply  concerned  that  their  children 
would  need  to  compete  with  graduates  from 
around  the  world,  not  just  from  their  own 
community,  for  jobs  in  a knowledge-based 
economy. 

The  ’90s  was  a decade  of  significant  change 
in  Ontario’s  classrooms.  Elementary  curricu- 
lum policy  was  governed  by  two  main  docu- 
ments: The  Formative  Years,  a curriculum  which 
outlined  objectives  for  children’s  learning  up 
to  the  end  of  Grade  6 and  Ontario  Schools: 
Intermediate — Senior  ( OS:IS)  which  included  the 
objectives  for  Grades  7 and  8.  Children  were 
to  be  given  opportunities  to  acquire  compe- 
tence in  certain  areas  by  the  end  of  the 
Primary,  Junior  and  Intermediate  Divisions. 
Intended  outcomes  or  levels  of  competence 
were  not  stipulated. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  COMMON  CURRICULUM,  1993 


When  The  Common  Curriculum  was  released  as  a 
working  document  in  1993,  teachers  and 
administrators  were  unfamiliar  with  the  new 
outcome-based  model  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. With  this  policy,  teachers  were  expected 


Some  students  experienced  significant 
increases  or  drops  in  their  report  card 
grades — and  this  meant  signficant 
challenges  for  educators 


to  ensure  student  learning  of  specified  know- 
ledge and  skills  by  the  end  of  a specified  time 
period.  This  was  a tremendous  shift  for  educa- 
tors who,  like  me,  had  begun  their  careers 
with  a curriculum  that  was  little  more  than  a 
book  list.  With  very  little  provincial  direction, 
we  had  worked  hard  in  our  own  classrooms 
and  schools  and  school  boards  to  develop 
meaningful  programs  for  the  students  we 
taught.  Now  there  was  an  expectation  that  all 
Ontario  children  would  acquire  the  same 
knowledge  and  skills  by  the  end  of  Grade  3, 
Grade  6 and  Grade  9,  regardless  of  the  class- 
room or  school  in  which  they  learned. 

With  hard  work,  implementation  of  the 
Common  Curriculum  began,  with  full  imple- 
mentation scheduled  for  September  1996. 
However,  confusion  surfaced  as  students 
moved  between  grades  and  schools.  The 
expected  outcomes  by  the  end  of  Grades  3,6, 
and  9 were  clear,  but  there  was  considerable 
chance  of  gaps  or  repetition  over  the  multiple 
grades  covered  by  the  curriculum. 


WHAT'S  NEW  ABOUT  THE  NEW 
CURRICULUM— 

ONTARIO  PROFILE 
Content  Standards 

• specific  expectations  organized  by  topic  or 
strand  for  each  grade  and  subject/discipline 

• more  accessible  to  parents  due  to  plain 
language  style,  wide  circulation 

Performance  Standards 

• four  levels  of  achievement;  Level  3 the 
provincial  standard 

• usually  assess  in  broad  areas  such  as; 

▼ knowledge/understanding 

▼ thinking/inquiry 

▼ communication 

▼ application 

Criterion-Referenced  Assessment 

• students  no  longer  compared  with  other 
students;  instead  their  knowledge  and  skills 
are  compared  to  provincial  performance 
standards 

Standard  Provincial  Report  Card 

• students  now  graded  only  on  achievement 
of  curriculum  expectations,  receiving 
separate  feedback  on  learning  skills 

• test  and  a community  service  requirement 
for  graduation 

Other  Curriculum  Documents  Include: 
Kindergarten  Program 

• the  first  such  document  in  50  years 

Grades  1-8 

• language 

• mathemtatics 

• science  and  technology 

• social  studies/history/geography 

• the  arts 

• Health  and  physical  education 

• Native  languages 

• French  as  a second  language: 

• French  immersion 

Grades  4-8 

• French  as  a second  language:  extended 
French 

• French  as  a second  language:  core  French 


REPORT  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LEARNING,  1995 


Provincially,  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Learning  reported  in  1995  in  For  the  Love  of 
Learning,  that  curriculum  focus  and  coher- 
ence— especially  in  the  elementary  school 
curriculum — were  perceived  to  be  a major 


What  are  the  implications  of  curriculum  reform  for  Ontario? 
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EXTEND  your 


LEARNING! 


ELEANOR  ADAM 


Professional  learning  takes  place  when  our  reading  of  material  and 
what  others  bring  to  the  discussion  informs  our  point  of  view.  This 
requires  speaking  powerfully,  listening  in  a committed  way,  and,  most 
importantly ; a change  in  our  knowledge,  skills,  and/or  attitudes.  We  do 
something  differently  as  a result.  Dialogue,  in  the  words  of  Dennis 
Sparks,  “is  the  foundation  of  innovation  and  invention.  ” 


Many  school  districts,  schools  and  organizations  are 
focusing  on  becoming  professional  learning  commu- 
nities. Coral  Mitchell  and  Larry  Sackney  describe  a 
professional  learning  community  as  a “group  of  peo- 
ple who  take  an  active,  reflective,  collaborative, 
learning- oriented,  and  growth-promoting  approach 
toward  the  mysteries,  the  problems  and  perplexities 
of  teaching  and  learning.”  One  strategy  to  promote 
this  kind  of  professional  community  and  job  embed- 
ded learning  is  through  structured  dialogue. 

Outlined  below  are  four  processes  for  structured 
dialogue  that  superintendents,  school  council  chairs 
and  school  principals  can  use  to  engage  others  in 
powerful  learning.  Given  that  time  is  our  most  pre- 
cious resource,  these  activities  take  30  to  90  minutes, 
depending  on  the  depth  of  discussion. 
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Structured  Dialogue  1 • Led  by  School  Superintendents /Principals 


Topic 

Participants 

Time 

Preparation 


Activity 

Instructions 


Follow-up 


CURRICULUM  AUDIT 


Principals/ Vice-Principals/Teachers 
60  minutes 

Provide  copies  of  the  Orbit  issue  Curriculum  Reform  JK—8,  or  the  article  “A  Call  For  Mid-Term 

Implementation  Review”  by  Jim  Grieve 

Advance  organizer,  as  outlined  below 

Round  Robin  Form 

Jigsaw 

Round  Robin 

1 . Arrange  participants  in  groups  of  three. 

2.  Jigsaw  the  article. “A  Call  For  Mid-Term  Implementation  Review”  by  Jim  Grieve 
Person  one  reads  Introduction  to  end  of  Embrace  Accountability. 

Person  two  reads  from  Student  Review  to  end  of  Implement  Curriculum  Management  Audit. 
Person  three  reads  Celebrate  Success  and  sidebars. 

3.  Ask  participants  to  record  the  key  ideas  on  the  advance  organizer. 


Section  of  the  article 

Key  points 

Meaningful  to  me! 

Introduction/Future  direction 

Embrace  Accountability 

School  Review 

Implement  Curriculum 
Management  Audit 

Celebrate  Success 

Sidebars 

4.  Teach  back  each  section,  recording  the  key  points  of  colleagues. 

5 . Discuss  the  points  that  were  interesting. 

6.  Form  groups  of  six. 

7.  Provide  the  groups  with  a Round  Robin  organizer. 


8.  As  a group,  brainstorm  evidence/ data  you  would  need  to  answer  question  1 

9.  Ask  one  person  to  begin  as  the  recorder  for  question  1 . 

10.  Call  time  after  one  minute  and  ask  the  recorder  to  pass  the 
paper  to  the  person  on  the  left. 

1 1 . Person  two  records  evidence/ data  needed  to  answer 
question  2. 

1 2 . Continue  the  process  until  all  questions  have  been 
answered. 

1 3 . Share  and  discuss  ideas  for  each  question  with 
the  large  group. 


ROUND  ROBIN 


Has  the  current 
provincial  emphasis  on 
numeracy  and  literacy 
resulted  in  an  inbalance  in 
the  delivery  of  other  programs 


1 

To  what  degree  is  the 
Ontario  curriculum 
being  implemented 
in  your  school? 


2 

Are  the  teaching 
practices  at  your 
school  best  suited 
to  the  new 
curriculum? 


in  the  arts,  social  sciences  \ / 1 

and  physical  and  health  \ / 1 

education?  \ / 

5 

3 1 

To  what  exent  is  the 

To  what  extent  does  / 

i teaching-learning  j 

the  new  elementary  / 

\ assessment  process  / 

k curriculum  prepare  / 

_ \ supported  by  / 

4 

\ students  for  success  / 

appropriate 

technological 

resources? 


in  secondary 
school? 


1 . Collate  the  ideas  of  the  groups. 

2 . Replicate  at  the  school  level  and  bring 

back  to  the  Family  of  Schools /Superintendents’  meeting 

3 . Revisit  ideas  and  assign  each  question  to  a group  to  develop 
a template  for  gathering  data  for  a curriculum  audit. 


Are  the 
assessent  and 
evaluation  practices 
employed  in  your  school’s 
classrooms  in  keeping 
with  current  trends? 


The  Round  Robin  may  be  completed 
on  chart  paper. 


Structured  Dialogue  2 • Led  by  Principals,  Superintendents 


Topic 

Participants 

Time 

Preparation 


Activity 


Instructions 


PLANNING  FOR  CHANGE 


Principals,  Teachers 
45  minutes 

Provide  copies  of  Orbit  issue  Curriculum  Reform  JK—8,  or  the  article,  “Constructing  the  Renovation”  by  Kathyn  Broad 

Label  room  corners  as  outlined  below 

Instructions  and  advance  organizer  for  the  jigsaw 

Chart  paper  for  summary  organizer 

Markers 

Four  Corners  of  the  Room 
Jigsaw 

Chart  organizer 

1 . Label  the  four  corners  of  the  room  beginning  with  Change  is  Like  . . . 

a)  A roller  coaster 

b)  Bungee  jumping 

c)  Leading  an  orchestra 

d)  Sailing 

2.  Ask  participants  to  move  to  one  of  the  four  corners  of  the  room  that  most  connects  with  their  thinking  on  change. 
Partner  with  another  person  in  the  corner  and  discuss  why  they  selected  that  corner. 

3.  Share  some  of  the  ideas  as  a large  group. 

4.  Return  to  groups  of  three  and  introduce  the  article. 

5.  Jigsaw  the  article  as  follows  and  record  key  points  on  an  advance  organizer: 

Person  One:  Introduction  and  Role  of  School  Leaders 

Person  Two:  Sharing  Planning  and  Pin-pose  and  Sharing  Leadership  and  Sharing  Learning 
Person  Three:  Maintaining  Student  Focus  to  Conclusion 

6.  Teach  back  your  section  and  record  key  points  on  the  advance  organizer. 

7.  Complete  the  following  chart  as  a triad: 


Strategy 

What  do  we  do  currently? 

What  else  could  we  do? 

What/Who  could  support  us? 

Sharing  Planning  and  Purpose 

Sharing  Leadership  and  Learning 

Maintaining  Student  Focus 

Involving  Parents 

Understanding  Action  Research 

8.  Share  the  charts  with  the  large  group  and  decide  on  two  steps  your  school  could  take  in  the  next  100  days. 


Structured  Dialogue  3 * Led  by  Principals  and  School  Council  Chairs 


Topic 

Participants 

Time 

Preparation 


Activity 

Instructions 


EDUCATION  REFORM 


School  Council  Members 
45  minutes 

Distribute  the  Orbit  issue  Curriculum  Reform,  JK— 8 or  the  article  “Ontario:  Changing  Times,  Changing  Curriculum — 
by  Kit  Rankin 

Request  that  council  members  read  the  article  prior  to  the  meeting  OR  it  may  be  “jigsawed”  as  in  the  previous  activities 
at  the  meeting 

Markers  and  chart  paper  for  PMI. 

PMI  chart 

1 . Arrange  participants  in  small  groups  or  four. 

2.  On  chart  paper  record  the  Pluses,  Minuses,  and  the  Interesting  points  of  the  article  as  outlined  below. 


Pluses  of  the  changing  curriculum 

Minuses  of  the  changing  curriculum 

Interesting  points  from  your  perspective  as  a council  member 

3 Asa  large  group,  share  the  PMI  charts,  looking  for  similarities  and  differences. 
4.  Discuss  the  implications  of  the  curriculum  reform  and  revisions  for  your  school. 


Structured  Dialogue  4 • Led  by  Principals 


Topic 

Participants 

Time 

Preparation 


Activity 

Instructions 


SHARED  VALUES  AND  BELIEFS 


School  Teams,  committees 
45  minutes 

Provide  copies  of  Orbit  issue  Curriculum  Reform,  JK—8,  or  the  article  “One  Inner  City  Teacher’s  Story”  by  Marnie 

Binder 

Markers 

Chart  paper 

Placemats  (ledger  or  chart  paper) 

Think-Pair-Share 

Placemat 

1 . Ask  participants  to  read  the  article,  preferably  during  the  meeting  time,  with  a partner  and  discuss  what  resonated 
with  them. 

2 . Arrange  and  number  off  participants  in  groups  of  four. 

3 . Provide  them  with  a four-corner  “placemat.” 

4.  Ask  participants  to  record  their  own  values  and  beliefs  in  the  assigned  corner. 

5 . Share  and  discuss  individual  responses  with  the  group  of  four. 

6.  Look  for  the  common  values  and  beliefs  and  record  them  in  the  centre  of  the  placemat. 

7.  Ask  groups  of  four  to  share  common  values  and  beliefs  and  record  them  on  chart  paper.  Seek  the  values  and  beliefs 
shared  by  all  groups.  Record  on  chart  paper. 

8.  Discuss  how  the  team/ committee  would  reflect  these  shared  values  and  beliefs  in  their  work  together.  For  example, 
if  one  shared  value  is  that  “all  children  can  learn,”  what  might  this  look  like  and  sound  like? 


person  one 

person  two 

Shared  values  and  beliefs 

person  three 

person  four 

Table  1 . STUDENT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  WRITING 


EQAO  Grade  3 (Eng) 
EQAtXkfide  3 (Fr) 
^EQAVGrade  6 (Eng) 
EQ^Krad^T (Fr)  T 
Jf^^olds  (Eng) 
idsf(Fr) 


Increase  from  49%  to  55%  of  students 
achieving  at  Level  3 and  above 
Increase  from  42%  to  58%  of  students 
achieving  at  Level  3 and  above 
Increase  from  48%  to  54%  of  students 
achieving  at  Level  3 and  above 
Increase  from  58%  to  63%  of  students 
achieving  at  Level  3 and  above 
Ontario  ranking  in  Canada  raised 
from  4th  to  2nd 

Ontario  ranking  in  Canada  raised 
from  15th  to  6th 


Improvement  over  six 
years  since  1997-98 
Improvement  over  six 
years  since  1997-98 
Improvement  over  five 
years  since  1998-99 
Improvement  over  five 
years  since  1998-99 
Improvement  over  eight 
years  since  1994 
Improvement  over  eight 
years  since  1994 


Table  2.  STUDENT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  MATHEMATICS 


EQAO  Grade  3 (Eng) 

EQAO  Grade  3 (Fr) 

EQAO  Grade  6 (Eng) 

EQAO  Grade  6 (Fr) 

SAI^c^year-olds  (Eng) 
ath  Content 
S/Jfri  3-vear-olds  (Fr) 

logsfft 

prWar-olds  (Eng) 
Problem  Solving 

SAIP  13-year-olds  (Fr) 
Math  Problem  Solving 
r'  TIMSS  Grade  8 (Eng) 

TIMsSLfide  8 (Fr) 


Increase  from  43%  to  57%  of  students 
achieving  at  Level  3 and  above 
Increase  from  35%  to  47%  of  students 
achieving  at  Level  3 and  above 
Increase  from  46%  to  53%  of  students 
achieving  at  Level  3 and  above 
Increase  from  55%  to  66%  of  students 
achieving  at  Level  3 and  above 
Ontario  ranking  in  Canada  raised  from 
15th  to  4th 

Ontario  ranking  in  Canada  raised  from 
14th  to  10th 

Ontario  ranking  in  Canada  raised  from 
12th  to  6th 

Ontario  ranking  in  Canada  raised  from 
15th  to  5th 

Ontario  average  raised  15  points 
(international  average  raised  2 points) 
Ontario  average  raised  9 points 
(international  average  raised  2 points) 


Improvement  over  six 
years  since  1997-98 
Improvement  over  six 
years  since  1997-98 
Improvement  over  five 
years  since  1998-99 
Improvement  over  five 
years  since  1998-99 
Improvement  over  four 
years  since  1997 
Improvement  over  four 
years  since  1997 
Improvement  over  four 
years  since  1997 
Improvement  over  four 
years  since  1997 
Improvement  over  four 
years  since  1995 
Improvement  over  four 
years  since  1995 


issue.  “Teachers  need  a curriculum  which  is 
well  defined  and  clear,  with  sequences  of 
learner  outcomes  by  subject  area,  illustrated 
by  topics  with  examples,  to  ensure  consisten- 
cy and  cumulative  learning”  (Volume  II,  page 
3).  By  the  mid- ’90s  in  the  district  where  I 
worked,  many  educators  and  parents  were 
beginning  to  say  that  a grade-by-grade  curricu- 
lum was  needed. 

In  1997,  the  Ministry  of  Education  introduced 
two  new  curriculum  policy  documents  for 
Grades  1-8  in  Language  and  Mathematics.  Like 


the  others  which  followed,  each  was  written  by  a 
team  of  Ontario  educators  from  a variety  of 
school  boards  who  had  expertise  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  of  the  subject  for  which  they  were 
writing,  and  was  reviewed  by  an  advisory  com- 
mittee which  included  parent  representation. 
When  the  documents  were  published,  educators 
and  parents  alike  could  see  clearly,  for  the  first 
time,  what  each  child  in  Ontario  was  expected  to 
know  and  be  able  to  do  in  each  discipline  by  the 
end  of  each  grade. 

“Where  previous  policy  documents  identified  gen- 
eral outcomes  for  Grades  3,  6,  and  9 only,  The 
Ontario  Curriculum  Grades  1—8  Mathematics, 


1997  gives  precise  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
knowledge  and  skills  required  for  each  grade.  This 
provision  of  detail  will  eliminate  the  need  for  school 
boards  to  write  their  own  expectations,  will  ensure 
consistency  in  curriculum  across  the  province,  and 
will  facilitate  province-wide  testing.  Province- wide 
consistency  will  be  helpful  to  students  who  change 
schools,  and  will  help  parents  in  all  regions  of  the 
province  to  have  a clear  understanding  of  their 
child’s  progress.” 

(The  Ontario  Curriculum  Grades  1—8 
Mathematics,  1997,  page  3) 

The  “content  standards”  were  a radical 
change  for  Ontario  schools.  Characterized  by 
overall  and  specific  expectations  organized  by 
topics  or  strands,  the  new  documents  set  a 
high  standard  for  student  learning  and 
required  teachers  to  substantially  rethink  class- 
room programs.  Their  plain  language  style  and 
their  wide  circulation  made  curriculum  docu- 
ments accessible  to  parents  as  well  as  to  teach- 
ers, promoting  increased  dialogue  about  what 
was  being  taught  and  learned  in  the  classroom. 

“Performance  standards”  were  an  even 
greater  change,  as  the  new  policy  documents 
included  achievement  charts  that  specified 
four  categories  of  knowledge  and  skills  and 
described  the  degree  of  achievement  required 
to  reach  Level  1 , 2,  3 or  4.  While  categories  in 
the  achievement  charts  were  not  fully  consis- 
tent among  elementary  curriculum  policy 
documents,  they  demonstrated  that  student 
achievement  was  to  be  assessed  in  broad  areas 
such  as  knowledge /understanding,  thinking/ 
inquiry,  communication  and  application.. 

This  standards-based  curriculum  represent- 
ed a clear  policy  shift  to  criterion-referenced 
assessment,  as  distinct  from  the  norm-refer- 
enced assessment  still  practised  in  many  class- 


While  results  to  date  could  tempt 
us  to  rest  on  our  well-deserved  laurels 
after  six  years  of  implementing 
the  elementary  curriculum, 
we  know  that  without  change, 
we  risk  stagnation  and  mediocrity. 
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Table  3.  STUDENT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  SCIENCE 

ASSESSMENT 

IMPROVEMENT 

DETAILS 

TIM~SS 'Grade  8 (Eng) 

Ontario  average  raised  20  points 
(international  average  raised  3 points) 

Improvement  over  four 
years  since  1995 

TIMSS  Grade  8 (Fr) 

m a 

Ontario  average  raised  30  points 
(international  average  raised  3 points) 

Improvement  over  four 
years  since  1995 

Table  4.  STUDENT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  READING 

ASSESSMENT 

IMPROVEMENT 

DETAILS 

EQAO  Grade  3 (Eng) 

Increase  from  46%  to  50%  of  students 
achieving  at  Level  3 and  above 

Improvement  over  six 
years  since  1997-98 

EXp  Grade  3 (Fr) 

Increase  from  40%  to  47%  of  students 
achieving  at  Level  3 and  above 

Improvement  over  six 
years  since  1997-98 

E^AO  Grade  6 (Eng) 

p 

Increase  from  48%  to  56%  of  students 
achieving  at  Level  3 and  above 

Improvement  over  five 
years  since  1998-99 

EQAO  Grade  6 (Fr) 

No  improvement  over  five 
years  since  1998-99 

“Teachers  need  a curriculum 


which  is  well  defined  and  clear, 
with  sequences  of  learner  outcomes 
hy  subject  area  ...” 


rooms.  Students  were  no  longer  compared 
with  other  students  in  evaluation.  Instead, 
their  knowledge  and  skills  were  compared  to 
the  provincial  standard. 

And,  in  a significant  change  designed  to  pro- 
vide parents  with  a clearer  understanding  of 
their  child’s  academic  knowledge  and  skills, 
students’  demonstration  of  learning  skills  and 
their  achievement  of  the  curriculum  expecta- 
tions were  separated  in  the  accompanying 
launch  of  a standard  provincial  report  card. 
Students  who  in  the  past  would  have  been 
graded  in  part  on  their  learning  behaviours 
(such  as  effort,  punctuality  or  cooperation) 
could  now  be  graded  only  on  their  achieve- 
ment of  curriculum  expectations,  and  would 
receive  separate  feedback  on  their  learning 
skills.  Some  students  experienced  significant 
increases  or  drops  in  their  report  card 
grades — and  this  meant  significant  challenges 
for  educators  in  explaining  these  changes  to 
parents  and  students  alike. 


In  1998,  six  more  documents  followed:  The 
Kindergarten  Program — the  first  such  document  in 
50  years — along  with  Grades  1—8  curriculum 
policy  documents  for  Science  and  Technology; 
Social  Studies /History /Geography;  The  Arts; 
and  Health  and  Physical  Education;  and  French 
as  a Second  Language,  Grades  4—8.  By 
September  1998,  many  elementary  teachers 
were  challenged  to  implement  the  majority  of 
these  policies  in  their  classrooms,  sometimes 
for  combined-grade  classes. 


CHALLENGES  OF  IMPLEMENTATION 


In  the  earliest  days  of  implementation,  some 
teachers  with  technology  expertise  developed 
databases  to  check  off  each  expectation  as  it 
was  taught.  Even  veteran  teachers  wondered  at 
first:  What  was  the  right  way  to  teach  the  new 
curriculum — was  it  still  possible  to  plan  inte- 
grated programs,  so  important  to  student 
learning,  or  could  they  now  only  teach  each 
subject  separately?  Lesson  and  unit  plans 
employed  for  years  were  no  longer  useable. 

Educators  began  at  once  to  try  to  assist  their 
colleagues  with  implementation  of  this  signifi- 
cant change.  At  the  provincial  level,  the 
Ministry  of  Education  supported  elementary 
implementation  through  orientation  sessions 
for  school  board  leaders  on  all  policy  docu- 


1 The  Third  International  Math  and  Science  Study’s 


ments;  funding  to  school  boards  for  local 
training;  in  partnership  with  the  Ontario 
Teachers’  Federation,  sponsoring  Summer 
Institutes  for  teachers  from  1999—2001 ; infor- 
mational videos;  exemplars;  sample  units  in 
mathematics  and  science  for  single  and  com- 
bined grades  for  Grades  4,  5,  and  6;  sample 
units  in  Grade  7 and  8 History  and  Geography; 
and  more  recently,  174  sample  units  in  the 
Ontario  Curriculum  Unit  Planner  format  for 
Grades  1—8  single  and  combined  grades  in 
Mathematics,  Science  and  Technology,  Social 
Studies /History /Geography,  Language,  The 
Arts,  and  Health  and  Physical  Education.  The 
process,  in  fact,  has  been  continuous,  with  new 
supports  being  developed  each  year. 

In  2001 , two  final  documents  were  issued  to 
complete  the  array  of  elementary  curriculum 
policy:  Extended  and  Immersion  French  and 
Native  Languages.  A resource  document  for 
English  as  a Second  Language  was  also  pub- 
lished the  same  year. 

Full  implementation  of  new  curriculum 
presented  challenges,  but  thanks  to  the  profes- 
sionalism of  Ontario’s  teachers,  students  today 
are  benefiting  from  a clear,  consistent  and 
challenging  curriculum,  regardless  of  where  in 
Ontario  they  go  to  school.  The  new  emphasis 
on  curriculum  standards  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  a focus  on  assessment  to  ensure  that 
these  standards  are  being  met,  and  that  educa- 
tors and  parents  are  provided  with  reliable  and 
consistent  monitoring  of  student  progress. 


ONGOING  REVIEW  CYCLE 


Test  results  from  provincial  tests  in  Grades  3 
and  6,  the  Canadian  School  Achievement 
Indicators  Program  (SAIP)  and  the  Third 
International  Mathematics  and  Science  Study 
(TIMSS)l  show  that,  on  the  whole,  elemen- 
tary students  have  improved  their  reading, 
writing,  mathematics  and  science  skills  since 
the  new  curriculum  was  implemented.  The 
trends  for  EQAO  provincial  assessments,  SAIP 
andTIMSS  are  shown  in  Tables  1,2,3  and  4. 

In  addition,  the  Progress  in  International 
Reading  Literacy  Study  (PIRLS) — conducted 
in  34  countries  and  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
in  2001  for  Grade  4 students — shows  that 
Ontario  students  ranked  5 th  among  the 
36  jurisdictions  in  reading  achievement. 

name  is  Trends  in  Math  and  Science  Study  (TIMSS). 
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Test  results  . . . show  that, 


on  the  whole,  elementary  students 
have  improved  their  reading, 
writing,  mathematics  and  science 
skills  since  the  new  curriculum 


was  implemented. 


While  results  to  date  could  tempt  us  to  rest 
on  our  well-deserved  laurels  after  six  years  of 
implementing  the  elementary  curriculum,  we 
know  that  without  change,  we  risk  stagnation 
and  mediocrity.  With  that  in  mind,  the 
Ministry  of  Education  began  in  February  2003 
to  pilot  a process  called  “Sustaining  Quality 
Curriculum,”  to  ensure  that  the  curriculum 
always  stays  current  and  relevant.  Through 
the  process,  all  Ontario  curriculum  will 
be  reviewed  on  an  ongoing  S-year  cycle  (see 
Table  5). 

The  pilot  initiative  involved  hundreds  of 
teachers  and  administrators,  subject  coordina- 
tors and  consultants,  parents  and  students  in 
discussing  the  effectiveness  of  the  Social 
Studies  / History  / Geography  / Canadian  and 
World  Studies  curriculum,  Grades  1—12. 
Expert  educators  from  across  the  province 
came  together  for  a technical  analysis.  In  focus 
groups,  participants  have  identified  what  they 
like  about  the  new  curriculum  and  what  they 
thought  could  be  improved.  Assessment 
experts  have  reviewed  achievement  charts. 
Research  has  been  conducted  to  identify 
potential  need  for  change.  All  the  data  has  been 

CURRICULUM  SUPPORT: 


Ministry  of  Education: 
www.edu.gov.on.ca 

Ontario  Curriculum  Unit  Planner: 
www.ocup.org 

Course  Profiles: 
www.curriculum.org 


Table  5.  SUSTAINING  QUALITY  CURRICULUM 


CURRICULUM  POLICY 
DOCUMENTS  CAPB 

CURRICULUM  POLICY 
DOCUMENTS  FLEPPB 

Pilot  Year  Feb  2003 

Social  Studies,  History  and 

Etudes  sociales,  Histoire 

(one  discipline) 

Geography/Canadian  and 

et  geograph  ie/Etudes 

World  Studies 

canadiennes  et  mondiales 

Year  1 

Mathematics 

Mathematiques 

Sept  2003 

Business  Studies 

Affaires  et  commerce 

Guidance  and  Career  Education 

Orientation  et  formation  au 
cheminement  de  carriere 

Year  2 

Language/English 

Anglais/English 

20Q4 

ESL/ELD 

Frangais 

Kindergarten 

Jardin  d'enfants 

\ear  3 * 

Science  and  Technology/Science 

Sciences  et  technologie/Sciences 

2?05 

Technological  Education 

Education  technologique 

||$ar4  ** 

Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 

Sciences  humaines  et  sociales 

C-2006  0 

THE  Arts 

Education  artistique 

Yfar  5 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

Education  physique  et  sante 

2Q0jg 

French  as  a Second  Language 

ALF/PDF 

Native  Languages 

Anglais  pour  debutants 

Classical  Studies  and 

Langues  autochtones 

International  Languages 

Langues  classiques  et 

internationales 


* Interdisciplinary  Studies/Etudes  interdisciplinaires  will  be  added  in  the  next  five-year  cycle 
**  Native  Studies/Etudes  autochtones  will  be  added  in  the  next  five-year  cycle 
0 Social  Studies,  History  and  Geography,  and  Canadian  and  World  Studies  will  become  part 
of  Year  4 in  the  next  five-year  cycle 


synthesized  and  studied  to  determine  what 
adjustments  are  needed  to  refine  the  curricu- 
lum in  this  discipline. 

In  the  focus  groups  held  across  Ontario  in 
Spring  2003,  participating  teachers  showed  a 
thorough  understanding  of  and  comfort  with 
the  new  curriculum.  While  no  one  suggested 
the  curriculum  policy  was  perfect,  there  was 
recognition  of  its  many  strengths  and  a desire  to 
limit  changes  to  what  would  make  it  better  for 
students  and  more  user-friendly  for  teachers. 

Last  summer,  informed  by  extensive  input, 
teams  of  teachers  came  together  at  the  min- 
istry to  propose  revisions.  A follow-up  consul- 
tation beginning  this  fall  will  ensure  that  draft- 
ed revisions  attend  to  the  needs  identified  by 
stakeholders  and  by  research.  By  Spring  2004, 
the  ministry  anticipates  publishing  a revised 
Grades  1—8  Social  Studies /History/ 

Geography  curriculum  policy  and  communi- 
cating any  changes.  Canadian  and  World 
Studies  Grades  9—12  will  likely  be  published 
later  in  2004. 

In  Fall  2003,  three  disciplines — 
Mathematics,  Guidance  and  Career  Education, 
and  Business  Studies — entered  the  review 


cycle,  with  a comparable  process  and  timeline. 
Each  year,  new  disciplines  will  follow.  The  goal 
is  to  allow  for  needed  changes  to  occur  in  a 
planned  and  manageable  way,  and  to  prevent 
the  future  need  to  publish  an  entirely  new  cur- 
riculum in  a short  time  frame. 

Ontario’s  elementary  educators  worked 
tirelessly  to  implement  a large  volume  of  new 
curriculum  policy  in  a short  time.  Now  that  it 
is  in  place,  teachers  are  focusing  on  integrating 
the  curriculum  in  their  classroom  programs, 
on  enhancing  teaching-learning  strategies,  and 
on  benefiting  from  the  work  of  colleagues 
through  shared  professional  resources. 

The  goal  of  improving  teaching  and  learning 
every  day  in  every  classroom  for  every  child, 
to  give  each  one  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
success  in  the  future — this  is  at  the  heart  of 
curriculum  reform. 

As  Christa  McAuliffe,  teacher  and,  in  1986, 
passenger  on  the  space  shuttle  Challenger  said, 
“I  touch  the  future:  I teach.”  And  what  vision 
could  be  more  worthy?  O 


KIT  RANKIN  is  Director,  Curriculum  and 
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QUEBEC 

Wrestling  with  the 
Challenges 


Ainslej  Rose 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  we  in  La 
Belle  Province,  as  most  of  our  North 
American  neighbours,  are  wrestling  with  the 
challenges  and  opportunities  of  school 
reform.  Our  approach  to  this  point  has  been 
somewhat  simple  if  not  naive,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  optimistic. 

We,  in  the  Western  Quebec  School  Board, 
contend  that  at  no  time  in  our  careers  will  we 
have  an  opportunity  for  such  profound  per- 
sonal impact  on  educational  change.  So  we 
have  enthusiastically  launched  into  examining 
both  the  philosophical  and  pragmatic  elements 
of  our  wonderful  craft  with  all  the  characteris- 
tics that  one  would  approach  such  a significant 
“paradigm  shift.” 

In  doing  so  it  might  help  the  reader  to  see 
from  whence  we  came: 

“In  1994,  the  report  Preparing  the  Youth 
for  the  21st  Century  gave  rise  to  a social 
debate  concerning  the  needs  of  the  education  system 
...  In  1 996,  the  final  report  of  the  commission 
for  the  Estates  General  on  Education  identified 
ten  priority  actions  for  renewing  the  education 
system.  This  report  and  Reaffirming  the  Mission 
of  Our  Schools,  the  report  on  the  taskforce  on 
Curriculum  Reform  (1997),  laid  out  the 
foundations  for  the  educational  policy  statement, 
Quebec  Schools  on  Course  (1997),  which 
set  the  main  orientations  of  the  curriculum 
rform.” 

— The  Quebec  Education  Program,  2000 


In  1994  the  creation  of  the  Advisory  com- 
mittee on  the  Establishment  of  Linguistic 
School  Boards  was  created.  The  historical  con- 
fessional system  of  schooling  in  Quebec  was 
clearly  under  the  microscope.  Fast  forward  to 
today  and  we  find  that  the  linguistic  system 
that  now  exists  has  become  a cornerstone  of 
schooling  in  Quebec  and  the  impetus  to  make 
the  curricular  changes  that  followed. 

For  the  first  time  English  schools,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  came  together  (though 
kicking  and  screaming).  Territories  across  the 
province  had  the  same  fervour  as  the 
Olympics.  “Swifter,  Higher,  Stronger”  could 
well  have  been  the  mantra  as  provisional  coun- 
cils were  set  up  to  make  the  transition  to  the 
new  school  boards.  We  jockeyed  for  positions 
on  these  new  school  boards;  mission  state- 
ments and  business  cards  were  hot  topics. 

Despite  the  challenges,  we  are  now  at  least 
all  in  the  same  pool  and  almost  to  a school  are 
swimming  in  the  same  direction,  albeit,  at  dif- 
ferent rates. 

But,  let’s  move  to  the  heart  of  my  enthusi- 
asm about  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  in 
the  name  of  “Success  for  All,”  the  vision  behind 
our  reform  movement. 

School  reform  in  Quebec  has  learned  a 
great  deal  from  failed  innovations  in  curricu- 
lum and  organizational  restructuring.  Indeed, 
our  curriculum  documents  are  generated  with 
so  much  direct  teacher  involvement  that  when 
we  had  labour  strife  in  the  midst  of  the  devel- 
opment of  program  content  the  then  Minister 


I WHAT'S  NEW  ABOUT  THE  NEW 
1 CURRICULUM  — 

* QUEBEC  PROFILE 

• Schools  organized  by  cycles  rather  than 
1 grades 

• Subjects  grouped  under  domains  of  learning 

▼ languages 

▼ mathematics 

▼ arts 

▼ personal  development 

▼ social  sciences 
j • Focus  now  on: 

T Competencies  rather  than  objectives 

▼ Learning  rather  than  teaching 

I ▼ Student  choice  rather  than  prescribed 
1 activities 

i ▼ Assessment  for  learning  rather  than 
j measurement  of  learning 


We  have  enthusiastically  launched 
into  examining  . . . our  wonderful 
craft,  with  all  the  characteristics 


that  one  would  approach  such  a 
signficant  “paradigm  shft.” 


of  Education  gave  more  time  to  the  program 
definition,  to  ensure  teacher  input.  The  devel- 
opment of  curriculum  content  is  heavily  sup- 
ported by  the  latest  research  from  Great 
Britain,  France  Belgium,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  the  United  States.  Legislation,  by 
way  of  the  Education  Act  (Law  180)  has  articu- 
lated a governance  model  for  local  school 
board  organization  and  defined  the  mission  of 
schooling  for  Quebeckers;  “The  mission  of  a 
school  is  to  impart  knowledge  to  students,  fos- 
ter their  social  development  and  give  them 
qualifications.”  Noble  goals  for  sure,  but  more 
important,  the  mission  of  schools  is  enshrined 
in  the  law.  So  too  is  the  devolution  of  power 
and  authority.  The  emergence  of  the  governing 
board  has  shifted  the  seat  of  power  from  a cen- 
tralized model  to  one  of  local  control  on  sig- 
nificant issues.  This  shift,  while  enthusiastically 
embraced  by  parents,  has  become  another 
added  burden  to  the  already  taxed  school 
principal. 


A comparison  of  curriculum  reform  in  Quebec  and  Ontario 
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Reform  in  Quebec  can  be  characterized  as 
having  three  distinct  areas  of  focus: 

• governance  of  schools 

• organizations  into  linguistic  boards 

• reorganization  of  the  curriculum 


MAJOR  ELEMENTS  OF  QUEBEC  REFORM 


Our  schools  are  now  organized  by  cycles, 
rather  than  grades,  reflecting  what  we  know 
about  the  length  of  time  needed  for  children  to 
become  competent.  Cycles  are  usually  two 
years  in  length  (except  for  cycle  two  second- 
ary which  is  three  grades,  Grade  9-10-11). 
Cycle  one  students  (Grades  1 and  2)  in  all 
schools  across  the  province,  both  French  and 
English,  were  introduced  to  a completely  new 
program  of  studies  and  a new  way  of  curricu- 
lum delivery,  learning  methods,  and  timelines 
for  each  subject  in  September  2000. 

Students  now  take  the  following  disciplines, 
now  referred  to  as  domains  of  learning: 

• Languages — Mother  tongue  and  second 
language  with  the  introduction  of  a third 
language  at  the  cycle  two  secondary  level 

• Mathematics,  science  and  technology 

• Arts  education  (art,  music,  drama  and/ or 
dance) 

• Personal  development  (physical  education 
and  health,  moral  education,  or  Catholic 
religious  and  moral  instruction  or 
Protestant  moral  and  religious  education) 

• Social  sciences  (geography,  history  and 
civics) 

These  changes  will  be  phased  in  for  other 
cycles  over  time: 

• Sept.  2001— Elementary  Cycle  2 
Grades  3 and  4 

• Sept.  2002— Elementary  Cycle  3 
Grades  S and  6 

• Sept.  2005— Secondary  Cycle  1 
Grades  7,  8 

• Sept.  2006— Secondary  Cycle  2 
Grades  9,10  and  1 1 

We  speak  now  about  competencies  rather  than 
objectives;  learning  rather  than  teaching;  stu- 
dent choice  rather  than  prescribed  activities; 
assessment  rather  than  evaluation;  assessment 
for  learning  rather  than  measurement  of  learn- 
ing. We  offer  professional  development  on  the 
basis  of  need  rather  than  as  a menu  of  offerings 
from  which  the  teachers  must  choose. 

Changes  in  the  Classroom 

There  will  be  a new  emphasis  on  giving  more 


I am  genuinely  optimistic  that 
the  changes  are  for  the  best  and 
long  overdue. 


responsibility  to  students  to  take  charge  of  their 
learning  and  to  make  decisions.  Critical  to  this 
aspect  will  be  the  need  to  relate  their  learning 
activities  to  their  prior  knowledge  and  transfer- 
ring their  newly  acquired  knowledge  to  new 
situations  in  their  daily  lives.  “They  must  also 
make  meaningful  connections  between  the  dif- 
ferent subject  areas  and  see  how  they  can  use 
what  they  learn  in  class  in  their  everyday  lives. 
Instead  of  passively  listening  to  teachers,  stu- 
dents will  take  part  in  active,  hands-on  learning. 
They  will  spend  more  time  working  on  proj- 
ects, doing  research  and  solving  problems  based 
on  their  areas  of  interest  and  their  concerns. 
They  will  more  often  take  part  in  workshops  or 
team  learning  to  develop  a broad  range  of  com- 
petencies” (The  Education  Reform:  What’s  it  all 
About). 

Training 

During  the  past  school  year  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  Ministry  officials  began  the  task  of 
preparing  for  the  Quebec  Education  program. 
Sixteen  pilot  schools,  along  with  several  other 
lead  schools  in  the  English  sector,  experiment- 
ed with  the  key  concepts  of  the  program  of 
studies,  as  well  as  school  organizational 
approaches  that  would  be  best  suited  to  the 
strategies  required  to  maximize  the  effective- 
ness of  the  learning  environment.  At  the  cycle 
one  level,  Western  Quebec  schools  were 
involved  in  a concerted  effort  to  learn  about 
the  key  elements  of  the  programs. 

In  June,  principals  in  conjunction  with  the 
teachers  began  developing  their  implementa- 
tion plans  for  September  2000.  Each  school 
may  have  a different  approach  to  deal  with  the 
implementation  since  there  is  no  one  model 
that  is  required  but  rather  one  that  best  suits 
the  needs  of  the  school  and  the  community. 
Some  schools  have  chosen  to  organize  teacher 
teams  by  cycle  while  others  have  decided  on 
using  a “looping”  model  that  has  a teacher  stay- 
ing with  one  group  of  students  for  the  two- 
year  period  of  a cycle.  Some  schools  have  con- 
centrated on  developing  themes  and  projects 


while  others  have  piloted  a new  reporting 
method  that  is  more  in  tune  with  the  new 
methodologies  and  program  of  studies. 

All  elementary  and  secondary  schools  have 
participated  in  some  form  of  development  on 
the  reform  of  the  curriculum  this  past  year 
despite  the  fact  that  it  does  not  affect  all  levels 
concurrently.  Teachers  have  been  very  interest- 
ed in  developing  networks  and  teams  while 
using  the  facility  of  technology  to  maintain 
contacts  with  their  colleagues  both  within 
Western  Quebec  schools  and  throughout  the 
province  in  English  and  French. 

Parents’  Role 

Parents  have  been  given  their  rightful  place  in 
the  schooling  of  their  children;  however,  they 
will  have  to  become  familiar  with  the  new  ter- 
minology for  their  role  as  the  child’s  first 
teacher.  As  students  spend  only  20  percent  of 
their  waking  hours  between  the  ages  of  5 and 
18  in  school,  parents  and  other  significant 
adults  in  the  communities  become  important 
partners  in  the  success  of  the  new  program. 

Parents,  having  once  been  students,  will 
have  difficulty  adapting  to  new  terminology 
and  methodologies,  particularly  in  the  assess- 
ment and  evaluation  of  learning.  Report  cards, 
currently  under  revision,  will  not  bear  the 
same  language  or  marks  we  have  all  become 
accustomed  to. 


ISTAYING  THE  COURSE 


I am  genuinely  optimistic  that  the  changes  are 
for  the  best  and  long  overdue.  For  once  we 
have  been  given  time  for  implementation, 
resources  to  rejuvenate  the  professional  devel- 
opment requirements,  and  freedom  to  learn 
what  is  best  for  each  situation  rather  than  a 
prescribed  implementation  approach. 

We  can  only  hope  that  with  the  recent 
change  in  government  that  we  will  stay  the 
course,  as  there  has  been  an  inordinate  dedica- 
tion of  time  and  money  and  expertise  that 
needs  the  opportunity  to  ferment  and  age  so 
that  the  real  bouquet  of  educational  vintage 
tempts  the  palates  of  generations  to  come  Q 
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SASKATCHEWAN 

A Study  in  Synergy 


Jane  Thurgood  Sagal 

SYNERGY: 

The  interaction  or  co-operation  of  two  or  more 
agents,  organizations,  etc.  to  produce  an  effect  that 
exceeds  or  enhances  the  sum  of  their  individual 
effects;  increased  effectiveness,  achievement,  etc. 
produced  by  combined  action,  co-operation,  etc. 

— The  Canadian  Oxford  Dictionary 


I n this  article,  readers  are  invited  to  explore 
I the  idea  of  partnerships,  process,  and 
reflection  as  strategies  to  further  curriculum 
reform.  Through  my  curriculum  development 
work,  I have  observed  teachers  who  partici- 
pate in  the  design  and  field  testing  of  new 
provincial  curricula.  Through  these  processes, 
teachers  explore  aspects  of  the  draft  curricu- 
lum in  their  classrooms  and  meet  three  times  a 
year  to  discuss  their  successes  and  challenges, 
and  to  question  each  other.  Through  discussion 
and  practical  application  over  the  length  of  the 
project,  teachers  often  discover  the  informal 
theories  that  guide  their  practice.  According  to 
Usher,  Bryant  & Johnston  (1997),  our  inten- 
tions are  embedded  in  conceptual  frameworks 
of  informal  theory  and  our  practice  tends  to 
reveal  our  informal  theory.  Teachers  involved 
in  these  curriculum  development  processes 
seem  willing  to  grapple  with  the  theoretical 
underpinnings  of  the  particular  area  of  study 
within  the  broader  context  of  Core 
Curriculum  and  to  consider  the  implications 
for  their  practice. 


PART  ONE:  THE  19808 


Directions :The  Final  Report  (1984),  was  the  edu- 
cation policy  that  guided  curriculum  reform  in 
the  province  for  over  IS  years.  Directions  lists 


16  recommendations  to  improve  K— 12  educa- 
tion. These  were  developed  by  a 23  member 
Curriculum  and  Instruction  Review 
Committee,  chaired  by  a representative  from 
the  Saskatchewan  Teachers’  Federation  (STF), 
that  met  for  the  first  time  in  November  1981 . 
The  committee  comprised  parents,  teachers, 
and  faculty  members  from  the  two  universi- 
ties, Department  of  Learning  staff,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  STF,  the  Saskatchewan 
School  Trustees  Association,  and  the  League  of 
Educational  Administrators,  Directors,  and 
Superintendents . 

Key  Components  of  the  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  Review: 

A discussion  paper  was  distributed  to  every 
household  with  a school-age  child  ( 1 6 percent 
response  rate),  34  public  meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  province  (12  meetings  in 
northern  Saskatchewan),  a request  was  made 
for  written  briefs  (156  submitted),  and  infor- 
mation was  gathered  informally  from  such 
sources  as  open-line  radio  programs,  meetings 
with  various  groups,  and  a computerized  sur- 
vey conducted  at  a major  teachers’  conference. 

Studies  provided  up-to-date  research  and 
various  and  diverse  voices  were  invited  to  the 
dialogue. 

The  adoption  of  Directions  was  facilitated 
through  formal  consultation  processes  and 
through  the  promotion  of  the  report’s  ideas  by 
the  educational  partner  organizations.  In  May 
1985,  representatives  from  22  organizations 
and  groups  gathered  to  review  and  provide 
feedback  on  the  proposals  being  considered 
for  the  K— 12  program  policy  to  be  known  as 
Core  Curriculum.  Represented  groups  includ- 
ed the  traditional  educational  partner  organi- 


Required  Areas  of  Study 

.i  • arts  education 
f • English  language  arts 
| • health  education 
j • social  studies 
| • science 

j • physical  education 
j • mathematics 

Common  Essential  Learnings  (C.E.L.s) 

J • communication 
I • numeracy 

| • critical  and  creative  thinking 
j • technological  literacy 
j • personal  and  social  values  and  skills 
j • independent  learning 

Adaptive  Dimension 

| • supporting  teachers  in  adapting  their 
instruction,  materials,  and  environment  in 
order  to  maximize  student  learning. 

Locally-determined  Options 

I • range  of  provincially  or  locally-developed 
j courses  to  meet  student  and  community 
needs 

zations  as  well  as  the  Saskatchewan  Wheat 
Pool,  the  Saskatchewan  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Gulf  Canada  Resources,  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  Saskatchewan 
Telecommunications,  and  others. 

These  processes  gave  individuals  with  a vari- 
ety of  experiences,  perspectives,  and  interests 
a chance  to  think  and  talk  about  the  impending 
changes  and  their  implications.  The  Curri- 
culum and  Instruction  Review  Committee 
believed  that  “the  amount  of  time  spent  by  par- 
ticipants and  consultants  in  interaction  around 
a change  project  influences  its  success”  (School 
Improvement,  Saskatchewan  Education,  p.  21). 
Consequently,  the  implementation  process 
included  various  opportunities,  co-ordinated 
by  the  Department  of  Learning  and  other  edu- 
cational partner  organizations  for  discourse. 
This  provided  opportunities  for  input  and 
shaping  of  the  process,  and  allowed  for  a range 
of  responses  to  address  provincial  recommen- 
dations while  accommodating  local  needs. 


PART  TWO:  THE  1990S 


Curriculum  evaluations  sought  to  determine 
the  extent  of  implementation  of  each  new 
K 12  curriculum  after  it  was  introduced  to 
the  school  system  and  operationalized  in  the 
classroom  for  a minimum  of  three  years. 


Can  curriculum  reform  be  developed  through  public  dialogue? 
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Provincial  curriculum  evaluations  were  con- 
ducted in: 

• Grades  1— S science  (1993) 

• Grades  7—9  health  education  ( 1 994) 

• Grades  7-9  social  studies  (1995) 

• Grades  1—9  arts  education  (1998) 

• Grades  1—5  English  language  arts  (1999). 

Results  of  these  evaluations  revealed  similar 
findings  across  the  reports  and  some  conflict- 
ing findings  within  each  report. 

“Widespread  support  exists  for  the  [English  lan- 
guage arts]  curriculum’s  flexibility, focus  on  mean- 
ing, and  incorporation  of  a variety  of  instructional 
strategies,”  however,  "a  majority  oj  teachers  believe 
that  clearer  articulation  of  skills  objectives  and  more 
specific  guidance  in  relation  to  the  teaching  oj  skills 
would  increase  teacher  acceptance  oj  the  curriculum 
greatly” 

— English  Language  Arts:  Grades  1—5 
Curriculum  Evaluation  Report,  1999 

Interestingly,  accommodating  the  request 
for  specific  articulation  of  skills  objectives 
within  the  curriculum  decreases  the  flexibility 
for  which  there  is  widespread  support. 

In  health  education,  teachers  indicated  an 
understanding  of  the  decision-making  process, 
yet  “students  consistently  showed  a lack  of 
comprehension  of  the  process”  ( Curriculum 
Evaluation  Report:  Health  Education  1,  8 and  9, 
1996).  Such  conflicting  findings  present  seri- 
ous challenges  for  the  renewal  of  curricula  and 
the  full  implementation  of  Core  Curriculum. 


PART  THREE:  THE  YEAR  2000  AND  BEYOND 


In  2001 , the  Task  Force  and  Public  Dialogue  on 
the  Role  of  the  School  published  its  Final 
Report,  SchoolPLUS:  A Vision  for  Children  and 
Youth.  The  members  of  the  Task  Force  conclud- 
ed that  over  the  past  two  decades  schools  had 
been  subject  to  powerful  change  forces  at  a 
very  fundamental  level,  including: 

• special  needs 

• demographic  shifts 

• poverty 

• pupil  mobility 

• family  changes 

• cross-cultural  issues 

• rural  depopulation 

• violence,  career  concerns 

• violence 

• student  attitudes  and  behaviour 

• curriculum  reform 


“Even  though  the  changes  associated  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  core  curriculum  have  been  truly  vision- 
ary, like  all  rforms  it  entailed — and  continues  to 
entail — stresses  that  are  associated  with  change.  For 
teachers,  it  has  meant  going  about  their  business  of 
instruction  and  organizing  their  classroom  in  different 
ways  . . . The  fact  that  more  than  ten  years  later  a major 
. . . thrust  has  identfied  the  need  to  ‘actualize’ this  cur- 
riculum is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  scope  and  depth  of 
the  rforms  that  were  entailed.” 

—SchoolPLUS: 
A Vision  for  Children  and  Youth 

In  the  policy,  Actualization  of  Core  Curriculum 
(published  15  years  after  Directions),  the  part- 
ners in  the  education  system  made  a commit- 
ment to  work  together  to  realize  the  goals  of 
education  for  all  Saskatchewan  learners 
through  the  actualization  of  core  curriculum. 


ISSUES,  CHALLENGES,  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 


• How  do  we  include  individuals  and  voices 
from  diverse  and  minority  groups  and 
develop  trusting  and  meaningful  relation- 
ships? 

• How  do  we  balance  the  timely  completion  of 
projects  with  curriculum  renewal  time 
frames  that  allow  for  collaborative  processes? 

• How  do  we  negotiate  best  practices  based 
on  recent  research  and  current,  contextual 
factors  within  a range  of  diverse  and  often 
conflicting  perspectives?  Cf 

• How  do  we  promote  reflective  practice 
across  all  levels  of  the  education  system? 

• How  do  we  balance  the  specificity,  requested 
by  teachers,  within  curricula  with  the 
autonomous  teacher  as  a reflective  practi- 
tioner and  decision-maker? 

Inviting  diverse  representation  has  been 
accomplished  through  a variety  of  collabora- 
tive partnerships  and  processes,  both  formal 
and  informal.  The  multiple  strategies  used  to 
broaden  and  enrich  dialogue  require  time  for 
discussion  and  reflection  upon  developments. 
Consequently,  curriculum  renewal  projects 
tend  to  take  two  to  three  years  to  develop  and 
many  years  to  implement. 

A current  challenge  is  to  find  a balance 
between  the  specificity  required  in  a curricu- 
lum to  provide  sufficient  practical  guidance  for 
the  philosophical  underpinnings  of  a particular 
area  of  study  while  supporting  the  profession- 
al reflective  practice  of  teachers.  A concomi- 
tant challenge,  or  opportunity,  is  to  develop 


long-term,  flexible,  ongoing  professional 
development  strategies  that  support  teacher 
reflection  within  the  context  of  Core 
Curriculum.  According  to  Kent  (1993), 
“strategies  that  incorporate  support  for  teach- 
ers and  administrators  to  engage  in  reflection 
will  move  reform  initiatives  forward.” 
Saskatchewan  Learning’s  Classroom  Curriculum 
Connections:  A Teacher’s  Handbook  for  Personal- 
Professional  Development  (1991)  attempts  to  sup- 
port such  engagement. 


CONCLUSION 


The  outcomes  demonstrate  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  our  core  curriculum  reform  has 
not  been  fully  achieved.  It  is  a learning  venture 
that  I anticipate  will  never  be  fully  realized. 
There  will  always  be  something  to  learn,  to 
celebrate,  and  to  explore  anew.  We  have  laid 
the  groundwork  that  allows  us  to  move  for- 
ward in  developing  stronger  collaborative  rela- 
tionships to  support  the  learning  program. 
These  relationships  provide  a synergy  that 
allows  us  to  move  beyond  what  is  possible  for 
one  individual  or  organization  to  achieve.  This 
epitomizes  the  “Saskatchewan- way.”  O 
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Debbie  Duvall 

Curriculum  reform  is  sweeping  the  global 
education  community.  Its  goal  is  to  increase 
student  achievement  through  well-articulated 
programs  of  study,  high  quality  resources, 
improved  teacher  practice  and  increased 
accountability. 

This  is  no  easy  task  nor  is  it  a “quick  fix.”  It 
will  take  time,  financial  resources  and  the  will 
of  the  education  community  to  make  signifi- 
cant changes  in  how  our  youth  are  educated. 

Despite  the  enormity  of  this  task  and  the 
complex  issues  it  evokes,  curriculum  reform  is 
happening. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  curriculum 
refers  to  the  experiences  a child  has  as  a result 
of  going  to  school.  Curriculum  encompasses 
not  only  the  content  of  the  program,  but  how 
it  is  presented,  how  the  learning  environment 
supports  learning,  and  how  all  stakeholders 
contribute  to  the  success  of  all  students. 
Curriculum  reform  goes  way  beyond  changing 
programs  of  study  or  specific  learner  out- 
comes. 

One  meaning  of  “reform”  is  a way  of 
improving  by  modification.  Curriculum 
reform  is  a process  of  reshaping  the  education 
system  to  become  more  effective,  building  on 
strengths  and  addressing  areas  that  need 
improvement.  Curriculum  reform  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a total  change  to  current 
practices. 

All  stakeholders — teachers,  students,  par- 
ents, the  learning  system — have  a contribution 
to  make. 


The  classroom  teacher, 


the  real  architect  oj  curriculum 


reform,  requires  new  skills, 


new  instructional  and  assessment 


strategies  and  a re-conceptualization 


of  teaching. 


• Teachers  embrace  practices  in  which 
students  are  active  participants  in  their  own 
learning 

• Action  research  projects  to  improve 
performance  (Alberta  Initiative  for  School 
Improvement  [AISI]) 

• Schools  and  jurisdictions  (with  AISI  funding) 
apply  current  research  to  their  learning 
syustem  "helping  curriculum  reform  get 
down  to  the  grass  roots  level" 

• Regional  Consortia  work  with  school  boards 
to  provide  professional  development  to 
teachers 

• Provincial  programs  of  study  are  revised  in 
response  to  emerging  needs  (e.g.,  First 
Nations,  Metis,  and  Inuit  perspectives  are 
incorporated  into  every  Alberta  curriculum, 
technology  outcomes  are  woven  throughout 
core  subject  curriculums 

• Alberta  Learning  develops  multi-media 
resources  to  meet  learning  styles  and 
learning  situations  (e.g.,  online  learning, 
home  schooling) 

• High  speed  Internet  access  provided  to 
learning  centres 

• Reporting  practices  revised  to  set  realistic 
jurisdictional  goals  for  student  achievement 
and  priorities 

• Government  prioritizes  and  funds  initiatives 
that  include: 

▼ early  literacy,  with  the  goal  of  having  every 
child  reading  by  the  end  of  Grade  3 

▼ incorporation  of  key  literacy  strategies  into 
all  subject  areas 

▼ study  of  a second  language  by  all  students 
starting  in  Grade  4 in  2006 


The  classroom  teacher,  the  real  architect  of 
curriculum  reform,  requires  new  skills,  new 
instructional  and  assessment  strategies  and  a 
re-conceptualization  of  teaching.  Teachers 
need  to  expand  their  role  beyond  that  of  the 
sole  source  of  information  and  become  design- 
ers of  meaningful  learning  experiences  that 
help  students  construct  their  own  understand- 
ing of  concepts.  This  requires  teachers  to  have 
an  extensive  repertoire  of  teaching  and  assess- 
ment strategies  to  meet  a wide  range  of 
student  needs. 

Teachers  must  have  a better  than  ever 
understanding  of  the  learner,  the  outcomes  of 
the  programs  of  study,  and  links  between  con- 
tent areas.  Students  learn  best  and  develop 
their  own  understanding  of  concepts  when  I 


What  is  the  importance  of  professional  development  for  teachers? 
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Teachers  must  be  given  the 


opportunity  to  gain  the  skills  they 


need  to  become  key  players  in  the 


design  oj powerful  learning  tasks  and 


the  creation  of  supportive 


learning  environments. 


teachers  focus  on  student  thinking  and  give 
students  opportunities  to  communicate  their 
thinking  with  others.  Evidence  of  curriculum 
reform  in  action  include: 

• cooperative  learning  strategies 

• group  work 

• higher  level  thinking  tasks 

• a focus  on  cross-curricular  competencies. 

Classrooms  are  no  longer  quiet  places  of 
study;  they  are  alive  with  rich  dialogue,  chal- 
lenging tasks  and  discourse.  Teachers  use  a 
variety  of  assessment  strategies  reveal  student 
understanding  and  misconceptions  rather  than 
to  judge  knowledge  attainment  through  paper 
and  pencil  tasks. 

In  the  classrooms  of  curriculum  reform  the 
teachers  carefully  select  and  plan  learning 
experiences,  tailoring  them  to  the  needs  of 
individual  learning  communities. 

Teachers  may  initially  find  this  process  both 
time  consuming  and  uncomfortable.  As  they 
become  more  skilled  at  using  new  teaching 
strategies,  these  factors  diminish.  However, 
the  initial  investment  in  terms  of  time  and 
energy  should  not  be  undervalued.  Teachers 
who  have  been  successful  in  making  these 
changes  to  their  teaching  practice  generally  say 
they  would  never  go  back  to  their  “old  ways”  of 


teaching.  Like  students,  teachers  are  also  part 
of  the  learning  community  and  must  be  given 
support  and  the  opportunity  to  learn  new 
ways  of  sharing  and  building  knowledge  in 
their  classrooms. 

Many  who  are  successful  in  the  traditional 
classroom  resist  the  change  from  a given 
process  in  which  they  know  how  to  succeed,  to 
one  which  fosters  intellectual  growth  in  a con- 
text of  uncertainty  and  risk  taking.  Changes  in 
students’  roles  will  come  about  through  the 
guidance  and  thoughtful  planning  of  the  class- 
room teacher.  It  is  when  the  student  is  able  to 
be  successful  in  this  new  role  that  curriculum 
reform  has  truly  happened. 


NEW  GOALS 


Curriculum  reform  shifts  the  goal  of  our  edu- 
cation system  from  access  to  learning  to  suc- 
cess in  learning.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  for 
students  to  have  exposure  to  programs  and 
instruction.  The  challenge  is  for  school  systems 
to  provide  for  the  success  of  all  students. 
School  systems  must  set  clear  expectations  and 
clear  indicators  of  success,  and  must  clearly 
define  the  responsibilities  of  all  stakeholders  in 
the  education  system.  It  requires  a profound 
change  in  how  learning  takes  place  in  school. 

Parents  need  to  be  kept  informed  about  the 
changes  in  teacher  and  student  roles  so  as  to 
become  partners  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. School  administrators  and  central  office 
staff  must  support  teachers  in  obtaining  new 
skills  and  in  taking  risks.  Provincial 
Departments  of  Education  must  re-examine 

CHANGING  ROLES  — 

TODAY'S  STUDENTS: 


• are  active  builders  of  their  own  knowledge 

• reflect  on  their  own  learning 

• learn  about  broader  concepts  at  higher  levels  of 
understanding 

• , demonstrate  their  understanding  through  tasks, 
journaling  and  participation  in  "conceptual 
talk" 

• are  more  involed  in  their  own  assessment 
through: 

▼ self-assessment 

▼ participation  in  the  development  of  marking 

▼ rubrics 

▼ portfolios  of  their  own  learning  tasks 


programs  of  study  to  ensure  expectations  are 
in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  workforce  and 
reflect  current  research  in  student  learning. 
The  financial  resources  to  support  reform 
must  be  made  available. 


CHALLENGES 


First  and  foremost,  the  beliefs  and  values  of 
the  education  community — teachers,  parents, 
students,  school  administration — must  align 
with  the  goals  of  curriculum  reform.  This  will 
only  occur  if  people  understand  the  reason 
behind  the  changes  and  are  able  to  see  success, 
at  least  in  small  steps,  in  the  early  stages. 

Teacher  learning  is  central  to  the  process  of 
reform. Teachers  must  be  given  the  opportuni- 
ty to  gain  the  skills  they  need  to  become  key 
players  in  the  design  of  powerful  learning  tasks 
and  the  creation  of  supportive  learning  envi- 
ronments. This  professional  development  will 
cost  money,  time  and  a willingness  on  the  part 
of  educators  to  change  the  way  we  foster  stu- 
dent learning. 

Reform  takes  time — years  not  months.  The 
process  can’t  be  hurried.  However,  the  jour- 
ney has  begun.  Classrooms  are  buzzing  with 
student  dialogue.  Teachers  are  focusing  on 
essential  understandings  and  are  making  closer 
links  among  learning  objectives,  teaching  and 
assessment.  Assessment  practices  are  changing. 
Students  are  being  given  choices  in  how  they 
demonstrate  their  learning  and  are  becoming 
more  reflective  learners.  There  is  a greater 
emphasis  on  the  transfer  of  learning.  School 
jurisdictions  are  becoming  more  accountable 
for  the  success  of  all  learners. 

The  journey  has  begem.  The  road  may  be 
long  and  full  of  challenges,  but  the  goal,  suc- 
cess for  all  students,  is  a worthy  one.  O 
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STATE  OF  THE  NATION 


WHAT'S  NEW  ABOUT  THE  NEW 
CURRICULUM  IN  ENGLAND 


ENGLAND 

Curriculum  Reform: 

No  Panaceas  or  Promises 

Alma  Harris 


Across  many  countries,  economic,  social 
and  political  forces  have  combined  to 
create  a climate  in  which  educational  reform  is 
expected  and  where  schools  feel  continued 
pressure  to  change.  The  prevailing  view  is  that 
schools  are  failing  to  meet  societal  expecta- 
tions, particularly,  in  terms  of  academic  per- 
formance and  achievement.  In  England,  there 
is  a “Catch  22”  implicit  in  the  discourse  about 
school  standards.  On  the  one  hand,  if  attain- 
ment in  the  public  examination  results  increas- 
es significantly  then  it  is  an  indication  of  low- 
ering the  bar  on  academic  standards. 
Conversely,  should  results  fall,  then  this  is  an 
indication  that  standards  are  declining.  Either 
way  blame  is  located  firmly  with  schools 
ensuring  that  further  waves  of  intervention 
and  reform  are  inevitable. 

More  than  a decade  of  evidence  points 
towards  the  limitations  of  large-scale  reform 
to  impact  directly  upon  teachers  and  teaching 
(Fullan,  2003).  The  “standards  stampede” 
(Hargreaves  et  al.,  2001)  has  certainly  gener- 
ated systemic  change  in  many  countries  but 
improved  educational  performance  has  been 
more  elusive. The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  pat- 
tern of  reform  adopted  which  is  essentially 
one  of  re-structuring  or  re-engineering  as  a 
route  to  school  improvement.  Changing  orga- 
nizational structures  undoubtedly  has  the 
potential  to  assist  change  in  teaching  and 
learning  but  the  evidence  would  suggest  that  it 
rarely  results  in  sustained  school  and  pupil 
performance  (Elmore,  2000).  The  history  of 
educational  reform  is  unfortunately  “littered 


The  “standards  stampede” 
has  certainly  generated  systemic 
change  in  many  countries  but 
improved  educational  performance 
has  been  more  elusive. 


— Hargreaves  et  al.,  2001 


with  promising  educational  experiments  that 
fade  and  fizzle  after  the  first  few  years  of  inno- 
vation” (Hargreaves  et  al.,  2001,  p.159). 
Despite  massive  amounts  of  resources  and 
numerous  interventions  and  innovations,  very 
little  significant  change  has  occurred  or  been 
sustained  at  the  classroom  level. 

The  push  of  “standards-based  reform”  has 
been  the  latest  attempt  to  improve  schools 
through  the  imposition  of  tightly  prescribed 
curricular  and  accountability  frameworks.  As 
Elmore  (2000,  p.4)  notes  “standards-based 
reform  has  a deceptively  simple  logic:  schools 
and  school  systems  should  be  held  accountable 
for  their  contributions  to  student  learning.”  It 
explicitly  locates  responsibility  for  student 
learning  with  the  school  and  those  who  work 
within  it,  emphasizing  that  all  students  can 
learn.  In  England  “standards  based  reform”  has 
manifested  itself  in  a wide  range  of  accounta- 


• a national  plan  and  infrastructure  for  literacy 
and  numeracy  (with  actions,  responsibilities 
and  deadlines) 

• a substantial  investment  (skewed  toward 
regions  and  schools  that  needed  the  most 
help) 

• detailed  teaching  programs  for  children  from 
ages  5 to  1 1 , with  the  expectation  of  a daily, 
hour-long  lesson  in  both  English  and 
mathematics 

I • a professional  development  program  for 

1 teachers 

j • early  intervention  and  catch-up  for  pupils 
who  fall  behind 

i • appointment  of  over  300  consultants  for 
each  of  literacy  and  numeracy  at  the  local 
level  plus  the  identification  and  part-funding 
of  hundreds  of  leading  mathematics 
teachers  and  expert  literacy  teachers 

1 • regular  monitoring  and  evaluation  allows 
early  identification  of  problems  and 
provision  of  solutions  or  modifications  as 
appropriate 


bility  mechanisms  that  are  imposed  on  schools 
and  teachers.  These  are  all  centrally  driven  and 
centrally  controlled.  They  include  national 
tests  at  the  ages  of  7,  11  and  14  for  all  stu- 
dents, except  those  in  private  schooling,  regu- 
lar school  inspection  resulting  in  the  ranking  of 
schools  in  national  league  tables  of  perform- 
ance, and  clear  sanctions  for  those  schools 
deemed  to  be  under-performing.  In  addition, 
there  has  been  major  curriculum  reform  tar- 
geted at  elementary  schools. 


THE  POTENTIAL  OF  CURRICULUM  REFORM 


A brief  history  of  curriculum  reform  in 
England  points  towards  four  discrete  but  not 
necessarily  mutually  exclusive  phases  (Barber, 
2002).  The  1970s  has  been  characterized  as 
that  of  “uniformed  professional  judgment” 
where  teachers  had  control  over  the  curricu- 
lum and  its  development.  As  a result  the 
efforts  of  teachers,  while  worthy,  did  not  have 
the  desired  impact  or  effect  on  improving  the 
quality  of  teaching  and  learning.  The  second 
phase,  termed  “uniformed  prescription”  was  a 
landmark  phase  simply  because  it  heralded  the 
imposition  of  a National  Curriculum  upon  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Other  cur- 
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KEY  QUESTIONS 


riculum  reform  efforts  paved  the  way  during 
this  decade  but  none  so  singularly  powerful 
and  uniformly  unpalatable  to  teachers  as  the 
National  Curriculum. 

However,  the  expectations  of  improved 
standards  resulting  from  a national  norm  ref- 
erenced curriculum  quickly  dissipated  as 
schools  struggled  to  implement  and  deliver  a 
curriculum  that  was  complex  and  unwieldy. 
Successive  changes  and  reductions  ensured 
that  the  curriculum  was  finally  embedded  in 
schools  but  the  associated  dramatic  increases 
in  performance  were  not  forthcoming.  Hence, 
parts  of  the  system  were  scrutinized  to  locate 
the  failure  and  the  two  major  areas  of  literacy 
and  numeracy  were  identified  as  significant 
barriers  to  improved  results.  This  led  to  the 
third  phase  of  curriculum  reform  described  as 
“informed  prescription”  and  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  National  Literacy  Strategy  and  the 
National  Numeracy  Strategy  into  all  elemen- 
tary schools. 

The  uniqueness  of  this  approach  to  curricu- 
lum reform  resides  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
carefully  targeted  focus  of  reform  within  the 
existing  prescribed  curriculum.  In  other 
words,  it  represented  a multi-layering  of  the 
curriculum  reform  process  that  demanded 
sophisticated  implementation  approaches  in  an 
already  overloaded  system.  The  National 
Literacy  and  Numeracy  Strategies  (NLS  and 
NNS),  collectively,  represented  the  largest 
attempt  to  improve  classroom  practice  and 
pupil  learning  in  literacy  and  mathematics  in 
primary  schools  across  England. 

The  early  results  from  the  national  evalua- 
tions of  both  these  initiatives  were  initially 
very  encouraging  (Earl  et  al.,  2000).  They 
indicated  that  the  NLS  and  NNS  had  both  a 
comprehensive  and  considerable  impact  on  the 
education  system.  In  particular,  literacy  and 
mathematics  became  top  priorities  for  teach- 
ing across  the  country  and  there  was  consider- 
able improvement  in  the  quality  of  such  teach- 
ing. Evidence  from  a range  of  achievement 
measures  pointed  to  very  substantial  gains  in 
mathematics  and  literacy  achievement  over 
this  period  (an  increase  from  about  S 3 percent 
in  1996  to  74  percent  in  2002  of  students 
achieving  at  an  acceptable  standard  in  both 
English  and  math),  as  well  as  a substantial  nar- 
rowing of  the  gap  between  pupil  results  in  the 
most  and  least  successful  schools  and  districts 
(Leith wood  et  al.,  forthcoming). 


Most  recently,  the  evaluators  of  both  programs 
have  stated  that  “in  the  face  of  such  results,  we 
judged  NLS  and  NNS  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  and  successful  examples  of  large- 
scale  school  reform  in  the  world  to  date” 
(Leithwood  et  al.,  forthcoming). This  is  clear- 
ly a very  encouraging  endorsement  which  rais- 
es a number  of  key  questions  about  this  highly 
centralized  approach  to  curriculum  reform. 

To  what  extent  is  this  success 
sustainable  over  time? 

Taking  a multiple  process  perspective  on 
reform  sustainability,  Hargreaves  and  Fink 
(2000)  “argue  that  only  three  issues  matter  in 
educational  reform: 

Depth 

Can  a reform  improve  the  important  rather 
than  superficial  aspects  of  student  learning? 

Length 

Can  a reform  be  sustained  over  a period  of 
time? 

Breadth 

Can  it  be  extended  beyond  a few  schools?” 


As  Datnow  et  al  (2002,  p.  1 17)  note  “all  too 
often  large  scale  reform  projects  fail  to 
achieve,  depth,  length  and  breadth.” 


Evidence  from  a range  of  achievement 


measures  pointed  to  very  substantial 


gains  in  mathematics  and  literacy 


achievement  over  this  period. 


It  is  clear  that  both  the  NNS  and  NLS  have 
breadth,  and  to  a certain  extent,  depth  as  lite- 
racy and  numeracy  levels  have  both  shown 
improvement.  But  on  the  sustainability  side, 
the  indicators  are  not  so  clear.  Most  recently, 
the  early  signs  of  success  shown  by  England’s 
“National  Literacy  Project”  (Earl  et  al,  2003) 
have  started  to  plateau  despite  continued 
investment.  It  is  clear  that  levels  of  resource 
are  important  in  securing  quick  gains  in  per- 
formance, particularly  in  the  first  few  years  of 
implementation.  For  the  longer  term  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  is  realistic  to  expect 
this  level  of  resourcing  and  by  implication  the 
continued  gains  in  performance?  Q 
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STATE  OF  THE  NATION 


FOUR  PHASES  OF  REFORM 
IN  ENGLAND 


1 . Uninformed  professional  judgement  (1970s) 
Teachers  had  control  over  curriculum  and  its 
development 

2.  Uniformed  prescription  (1980s) 

Introduction  of  national  curriculum  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools 

3.  Informed  prescription  (1990s) 

Introduction  of  National  Literacy  Strategy  and 
National  Numeracy  Strategy 

4.  Informed  professionalism  (currently) 

Teachers  play  a key  role  in  the  reform  process 


What  consequences  have  there  been  for 
other  areas  of  the  curriculum? 

The  emerging  evidence  would  point  towards 
an  inevitable  reduction  of  time  on  other  sub- 
jects such  as  art,  drama,  music,  and  the  per- 
forming arts.  In  short,  results  have  often  been 
achieved  at  the  neglect  of  other  important 
areas  within  the  curriculum.  The  unintended 
outcome  of  a drive  toward  raising  standards  of 
numeracy  and  literacy  has  been  the  plundering 
of  the  more  creative  areas  of  the  curriculum. 
The  long  term  effects  are  difficult  to  gauge  but 
nonetheless,  this  is  an  issue  of  some  concern. 

What  is  the  impact  of  NLS  and  NNS  and 
other  reforms  on  the  teaching  profession? 

In  the  past  few  years  the  crisis  in  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  teachers  in  England  has 
provided  a stark  response  to  this  question.  The 
demands  placed  upon  teachers  by  external 
reform  processes  have  moved  beyond  the 
acceptable  for  a large  number  of  experienced 
teachers  and  have  led  to  a steady  eroding  of  the 
teaching  force.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  unac- 
ceptable face  of  school  reform.  With  each  suc- 
cessive change  and  each  new  initiative  schools 
and  teachers  have  struggled  to  manage  time, 
energy  and  resources.  The  net  result  has  been 
poorly  implemented  or  partially  implemented 
programs  because  of  innovation  overload  and 
incompatible  initiatives.  While  certain  curricu- 
lum reforms  might  be  well  constructed  and 
“informed”  as  in  the  case  of  NLS  and  NNS,  the 
layering  of  multiple  initiatives  on  schools  has 


ultimately  proved  to  be  counter-productive  as 
it  contributed  to  system  overload  and  teacher 
wastage. 


COMMENTARY 


While  the  focus  on  improving  literacy  and 
numeracy  in  England  is  to  be  applauded,  the 
mechanism  for  achieving  this,  like  so  many 
other  large  scale  reform  efforts,  has  focused 
attention  exclusively  on  training  teachers  in  a 
number  of  limited  instructional  priorities.  This 
approach  to  educational  reform  is  highly 
seductive,  as  in  the  short  term,  it  delivers 
improvements  in  achievement  and  test  scores. 
However,  in  the  long  term  the  prognosis  is  less 
optimistic  and  the  possibility  of  sustaining 
school  improvement  is  more  doubtful  without 
a dual  focus  on  organizational  and  pedagogical 
change  (Harris,  2003).  It  is  possible  that  high 
stakes  accountability  systems  may  actually 
inhibit  dramatic,  sustainable  organizational  and 
pedagogical  change  and  serve  to  “hold  in  place 
existing  structures  and  practices”  (Datnow, 
2000,  p.  136). 

Recently,  David  Hopkins,  Director  of  the 
Standards  and  Effectiveness  Unit  at  the 
Department  for  Education  and  Skills  in 
England,  has  stated: 

“The  emphasis  on  transformation  is  key — reform 
strategies  can  no  longer  take  only  an  incremental 
approach  to  change.  The  raising  of  standards  of 
learning  and  attainment  for  all  of  our  students  now 
needs  to  be  seen  within  a whole  school  or  systems 
context  and  to  impact  both  on  classroom  practice  and 
the  work  culture  of  the  schooF  (Hopkins  2003). 

He  refers  to  the  latest  phase  of  curriculum 
reform  as  “Informed  Professionalism”  where 
teachers  have  a key  role  to  play  in  the  reform 
process.  While  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
might  be  achieved  within  a tight  accountability 
framework,  the  principle  should  be  supported 
and  endorsed.  The  failure  of  large  scale  reform 
resides  largely  in  the  absence  of  teachers  from 
the  process.  It  is  this  omission  that  continues  to 
create  fissures  within  the  best  intentioned 
reform  processes  and  packages.  It  is  this  over- 
sight that  guarantees  the  failure  of  curriculum 
reform  designed  by  those  outside  the  class- 
room for  those  inside  the  classroom. 
Sustainable  change  is  dependent  upon  what 
individual  teachers  do  in  classrooms:  to  disen- 


franchise them  from  the  process  of  designing 
and  implementing  curriculum  reform  would, 
at  best,  be  unwise  and,  at  worse,  guarantees  a 
continued  legacy  of  failed  curriculum  initia- 
tives and  reforms.  13 
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Bringing  Curriculum  Reform 
Down  to  the  Personal  Level 

Marian  Small 


In  my  travels  across  the  country,  I have  spoken  to  many  educational  consultants  or  administrators  who 
are  fully  convinced  that  their  ministry’s  curriculum  reform  is  the  only  logical  approach,  often  not  real- 
izing that  those  with  a similar  role  in  other  jurisdictions  see  the  development  of  the  discipline  and  the 
dan  for  teaching  it  quite  differently. 


Daring  my  30  years  as  a professor  of  mathe- 
matics education,  I have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  write  mathematics  curricula  as  well  as  to 
review  curricula  from  most  jurisdictions  in 
Canada.  I am  struck  by  two  diametrically 
opposed,  but  seemingly  inevitable,  reactions  to 
curriculum  reform. 

The  first  is  an  unwavering  belief,  often  held 
by  education  managers,  that  the  reform  was 
essential  and  that  the  adopted  curriculum  is 
close  to  ideal.  The  second,  held  by  many  class- 
room teachers,  is  a strong  skepticism  that 
there  was  any  need  for  change  and  a belief  that 
politicians,  professors,  and  bureaucrats, 
removed  from  classroom  realities,  just  don’t 
get  it!  When  a classroom  teacher  who  has  not 
yet  thought  about  the  reform  is  forced  to 
respond  to  or  evaluate  such  dichotomous 
opinions,  one  has  to  wonder  what  effect  the 
reform  can  actually  have  on  his/her  everyday 
classroom  practice. 

Advocates  of  a particular  curriculum  either 
discount  or  are  oblivious  to  the  politics  of  cur- 
riculum writing  and  adoption;  they  clearly 
assume  that  their  own  curriculum  is  “research- 
proven”  and  do  not  realize  that  the  choices  that 
were  made  were  often  quite  idiosyncratic. 
Equally  convinced,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum,  are  the  teachers  who  believe  that 


there  is  too  much  reform  and  that  reform  gets 
in  the  way  of  good  teaching. 

As  a teacher  educator,  I have  spoken  to  many 
teachers  who  would  suggest  that  their  person- 
al experience  is  much  more  meaningful  than  a 
curriculum  writer’s  analysis  of  the  discipline 
or  his  or  her  knowledge  of  research.  For  those 
teachers,  it  is  only  when  they  are  forced  to 
teach  to  the  curriculum  because  of  large-scale 
testing  that  they  change  their  teaching  behav- 
iours. 


SHARING  A COMMON  GOAL 


Each  ministry  that  commissions  the  writing 
of  curriculum  operates  in  good  faith. 
Knowledgeable  people,  not  always  classroom 
teachers,  are  asked  to  write  the  curriculum 
with  the  intent  of  improving  the  learning  of 
children  and,  often,  student  scores  on  large- 
scale  tests.  Each  curriculum  writer,  including 
me,  sees  this  task  as  an  opportunity  to  influ- 
ence others  to  adopt  what  s/he  sees  as  the  best 
way  to  cultivate  learning  in  her/his  discipline. 
These  writers,  whether  university  professors, 
ministry  officials,  or  others,  have  significant 
experience  as  educators  and  are  eager  to 
impart  lessons  learned  from  this  experience. 

The  flaw  in  this  approach  is  that  any  individ- 
ual teacher’s  success  cannot  be  assumed  to  be 


The  lessons  learned  by  one  individual 
may  not  always  pertain  to  others. 
Curriculum  writers  know  this,  but 
often  forget  it  in  the  fervour  to  share 
their  own  revelations. 


universal.  The  lessons  learned  by  one  individ- 
ual may  not  always  pertain  to  others. 
Curriculum  writers  know  this,  but  often  for- 
get it  in  the  fervour  to  share  their  own  revela- 
tions. 

Sometimes  different  beliefs  do  come  to  fight 
within  a jurisdiction.  Here  is  where  “small  p” 
politics  come  into  play.  A story  much  like  the 
one  I am  about  to  share  actually  took  place 
within  the  last  decade.  Imagine  a committee  of 
writers  or  reviewers  made  up  of  five  people.  A 
particular  expectation  or  outcome  is  proposed 
for  Grade  3 by  two  of  those  members,  for 
example,  an  expectation  that  students  learn 
their  multiplication  facts  to  50.  The  other 
three  members  believe  that  7x7,  which  would 
be  included,  is  too  much  to  expect  for  Grade 


Why  is  curriculum  reform  a personal  issue? 
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ONGOING  CHALLENGES 


• I 


3 students  and  propose  that  the  facts  to  be 
recalled  be  only  up  to  25,  i.e.  5x5.  There  is 
great  debate.  Eventually  a compromise  is 
reached,  to  require  the  learning  of  the  facts  to 
6x6.  Then  the  writers  work  hard  to  justify  why 
this  makes  sense  (without,  of  course,  announc- 
ing that  it  is  a political  compromise).  “Let’s 
think — dice  go  up  to  6;  we  use  dice  to  play 
multiplication  games,  so  if  students  were  using 
dice,  they  would  go  up  to  6x6 .’’The  original 
expectation/outcome  is  revised  to  propose 
that  students  learn  facts  to  36  (or  6x6).  There 
is  not  a strong  pedagogical  reason  for  this  par- 
ticular decision,  but  the  curriculum  users 
don’t  realize  this  and  often  assume  there  is  just 
some  important  piece  of  knowledge  to  which 
they  are  not  privy. 


MORE  THAN  ONE  WAY  TO  ORGANIZE  LEARNING 


Often,  the  internal  committee  politics  play  out 
differently.  Rather  than  two  alternate  view- 
points coming  together,  there  may  be  a con- 
vincing debater,  or  just  a stubborn  one,  in  the 
group;  the  others  accede  to  that  singular  point 
of  view,  even  when  there  is  initial  resistance. 
The  committee  members,  with  their  now  uni- 
form perspective,  are  convinced  that  their  list 
of  expectations /outcomes  makes  perfect 
sense.  They  are  surprised  to  find  out,  if  and 
when  they  ever  do,  that  other  educators  seri- 
ously question  the  decisions  they  have  made. 
Although  most  teachers  and  officials  might 
agree,  in  principle,  that  there  may  be  more 
than  one  way  to  organize  learning,  experience 
shows  that  once  a jurisdiction  chooses  a direc- 
tion, it  offers  little  latitude,  if  any,  for  teacher 
variation.  So  if  curriculum  adoption  is  rooted 
in  so  much  personal  experience  and  belief,  is  it 
right  to  impose  an  often  very  detailed  and 
complex  curriculum  on  experienced  teachers 
who  think  they  know  better?  Are  we  implying 
that  the  personal  viewpoint  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  writers  and  reviewers  is  more  valuable 
than  the  viewpoint  of  that  significant  number 
of  teachers  who  disagree? 


TEACHERS  SPEAK  OUT 


In  New  Brunswick,  there  was  an  enormous 
teacher  revolt  several  years  ago  around  a plan 
for  a major  change  in  high  school  curriculum. 
The  proposed  curriculum  was  based  on  a body 
of  research  that  was  of  interest  to  a group  of 
well-meaning  officials,  but  interpreted  based 
on  their  own  experiences  and  beliefs.  In  any 


case,  this  was  one  of  those  rare  times  when  the 
revolt  was  overt  and  successful.  The  teachers 
who  spoke  out  convinced  the  public  that  their 
personal  experience  was  of  more  significance 
than  the  experts’.  More  often,  though,  teach- 
ers do  not  revolt;  instead,  they  quietly  do  not 
teach  what  they  don’t  want  to  and  their  per- 
sonal curriculum  decisions  become  the  reality 
for  their  students. 


MEASURING  SUCCESS 


Much  of  curriculum  reform  seems  to  be  cen- 
tered on  the  desire  to  ensure  that  a teacher 
will  not  omit  something  that  the  curriculum 
deyelopers  see  as  important.  There  seems  to 
be  a move  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to 
parse  mathematics  curriculum  expectations 
or  outcomes  into  very  small  pieces  to  ensure 
that  no  bit  is  forgotten  or  ignored.  No  doubt, 
the  curriculum  writers  believe  that  these 
smaller  bits  clarify  the  meaning  of  broader 
goals.  On  the  other  hand,  curriculum  users 
(i.e.,  teachers  and  board  officials  and  even 
those  who  create  large-scale  assessments) 
interpret  these  bits  as  the  ends,  rather  than  the 
means.  It  is  quite  plausible  that  curriculum 
reform  would  be  much  better  received,  and 
possibly  more  successful,  if  it  were  the  broad 
outcomes  or  expectations  that  were  described 
as  the  required  ones  with  specific  expectations 
clarifying,  but  not  fundamental  in  and  of  them- 
selves. 

Many  classroom  teachers  have  told  me  that 
they  feel  torn.  They  pooh-pooh  the  curriculum 
coming  down  from  the  ministry.  They  point  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  always  developed  by 
classroom  teachers  who  would  really  know 
what  students  need;  they  often  see  these  cur- 
ricula as  unrealistic,  with  too  many  expecta- 
tions/ outcomes  and,  often,  expectations/ out- 
comes that  are  too  high.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  so  concerned  about  how  they  or  their 
students  might  be  evaluated,  particularly  in 
jurisdictions  where  there  is  large-scale  testing 
and  where  scores  are  made  public,  that  they 
feel  they  must  teach  the  reformed  curriculum. 

Sometimes  disapproving  teachers  carry  their 
disdain  quietly,  or  not  so  quietly,  into  their  teach- 
ing. As  a parent,  I have  sat  in  many  a “meet  the 
teacher  night”  where  a teacher  will  say,  “They 
said  we  have  to  ...’’This  is  in  vivid  contrast  to 
teachers  who  tell  parents,  “I’d  like  you  to  under- 
stand my  approach  ...”  It  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  first  group  of  teachers  has  not  accepted  the 


I believe  that  it  is  essential  that 


curriculum  reform  focus  on 


big  concepts  and  skills,  with  detailed, 


but  not  mandated,  suggestions 


for  fleshing  these  out 


new  curriculum  and  want  the  parents  of  their  stu- 
dents to  know  this.  Perhaps  they  signal  their  lack 
of  commitment  to  avoid  any  responsibility  if 
things  don’t  turn  out  well,  or  perhaps  they  simply 
disagree,  but  know  that  they  are  expected  not  to 
reveal  this.  Students  or  their  parents  pick  up  on 
this  disdain  and  start  having  their  own  doubts. 
Whichever  it  is,  the  prophecy  is  self-fulfilling  and 
the  curriculum,  as  delivered  by  that  teacher,  is 
often  not  successful. 

Other  times,  teachers  do  as  they  are  told 
and  hide  their  concerns,  but  feel  unfulfilled 
professionally.  They  bury  their  personal  beliefs 
and  do  not  really  enjoy  their  work;  as  a result, 
students  experience  a teacher  who  is  not  emo- 
tionally involved  in  his  or  her  teaching  and  the 
teaching  is  simply  not  as  rich  or  memorable  as 
it  could  have  been. 

And,  of  course,  there  are  teachers  with  doubts 
who  just  dive  in,  putting  their  own  beliefs  aside, 
and  who  actually  change  their  previously  held 
values  or  beliefs.  In  these  cases,  the  curriculum 
writer  has  succeeded,  the  teacher  feels  fulfilled, 
and  the  students  benefit. 


DEVELOPING  AND  IMPLEMENTING 
CURRICULUM  REFORM-MY  OPINIONS 


What  is  the  role  of  personal  belief  in 
curriculum  making  and  implementation? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  influence  of  personal 
belief  is  unavoidable.  One  hopes,  though,  that 
there  is  a recognition  by  curriculum  writer(s) 
that  there  are  always  several  reasonable  points 
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DEVELOPING  AND  IMPLEMENTING 
CURRICULUM  REFORM- 
KEY  CONCERNS: 


• What  is  the  role  of  personal  belief  in  curriculum 
making  and  implementation? 

• Whose  beliefs  should  take  priority? 

• How  insistent  should  jurisdictions  be  on  strict 
adherence  to  a curriculum? 


of  view  that  must  be  considered  prior  to  cur- 
riculum adoption,  and  that  room  must  always 
be  left  for  the  individual  teacher’s  personal 
beliefs  to  have  a role  in  what  is  taught. 

Whose  beliefs  should  take  priority? 

A decision  needs  to  be  made  about  how  broad- 
ly to  consult  when  developing  a new  curricu- 
lum. An  entire  population  of  teachers  will 
never  be  consulted,  but  who  should  be  includ- 
ed in  the  sample?  Should  it  be: 

• all  teachers? 

• successful  teachers? 

• well-read  teachers? 

• teachers  who  have  tried  the  recommended 
approach? 

• teachers  who  have  tried  several  approaches 
and  made  a choice? 

• discipline  experts? 

• pedagogical  experts? 

My  own  opinion  is  that  a balance  of  success- 
ful teachers,  well-read  teachers  and  discipline 
and  pedagogical  experts  is  important  in  mak- 
ing curricular  decisions.  Some  would  argue 
that  the  beliefs  of  struggling  or  less  knowl- 
edgeable teachers  about  what  should  be 
learned  should  also  be  included;  the  argument 
is  that  these  individuals  do  teach  that  curricu- 
lum. There  would  certainly  be  implementation 
issues  that  would  have  to  be  considered  with 
the  needs  of  these  individuals  in  mind,  but  I see 
no  logic  in  developing  a curriculum  based  on 
the  opinions  of  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  broad  issues.  The  focus  must  be  on  what 
the  student  needs,  with  later  consideration 
given  to  how  to  help  teachers  who  are  strug- 
gling to  deliver  that  curriculum. 

How  insistent  should  jurisdictions  be  on 
strict  adherence  to  a curriculum? 

I believe  that  it  is  essential  that  curriculum 
reform  focuses  on  big  concepts  and  skills,  with 
detailed,  but  not  mandated,  suggestions  for 


fleshing  these  out.  Providing  these  suggestions 
would  be  very  helpful  to  most  teachers,  but 
requiring  adherence  to  too  much  detail  is  sim- 
ply not  appropriate.  It  neither  honours  the 
critical  role  of  teacher  judgment  nor  is  it  justi- 
fied given  that  these  details  are  so  tied  to  the 
judgment  of  a relatively  small  group  of  cur- 
riculum writers  or  ministry  officials.  With  this 
proposed  approach,  there  is  much  more  likeli- 
hood that  teachers  will  really  become  partners 
in  curriculum  reform.  O 
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ONGOING  CHALLENGES 


THE  MATHEMATICS  CURRICULUM: 

A Race  or  an  Excursion? 


Tom  O'Shea 


“A  national  curriculum  is  imperative 
in  this  age  of  globalism.  Consistent 
standards,  regardless  of  where  one 
lives,  are  needed.” 

— T.  Paradellis 
Ontario  high  school  teacher 


"It  should  be  enough  for  my  own 
school  district  to  determine  the 
curriculum  for  Chilliwack." 


—Ron  Andrew, 
British  Columbia  high  school  teacher 


Both  quotes  are  taken  from  Mathematics 
Education  Dialogues  (April  1999),  a publica- 
tion of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics,  in  answer  to  the  question  “Who 
should  determine  what  you  teach?”  The 
responses  illustrate  the  great  schism  between 
those  who  wish  for  a system-wide  curriculum 
and  those  who  want  to  retain  control  at  the 
school  or  district  level.  In  the  same  publica- 
tion, Brendan  Kelly  takes  the  former  point  of 
view  to  dramatic  extremes.  He  has  a dream 
that  we  will  develop  a universal  mathematics 
curriculum;  that  its  teaching  will  transcend 
cultural  differences;  and  that  “both  the  univer- 
sal curriculum  and  the  learning  resources  are 
monitored  and  fine  timed  on  a continuous 
basis  by  an  international  cadre  of  world-class 
mathematics  educators  and  practitioners 
(1999,  p.  7).”  That  may  be  Brendan’s  dream 
but  it’s  my  nightmare. 


CURRICULUM  MODEL 


Current  trends  in  Canada  regarding  the  devel- 
opment, content,  and  format  of  the  mathemat- 
ics curriculum  suggest,  however,  that 
Brendan’s  dream  may  be  inevitable  for 
Canada.  The  curriculum  model  we  have  estab- 
lished across  the  country  stems  from  that  put 
into  place  in  Ontario  in  the  late  19th  century 
under  the  direction  of  Egerton  Ryerson  who 
believed  in  strong  central  control  of  curricu- 
lum and  textbooks.  All  provinces  now  have  a 
centralized  curriculum;  most  exercise  nominal 


control  over  the  resources  that  may  be  used  in 
classrooms;  and  all  have  some  form  of  exami- 
nations that  assess  achievement  at  the  system 
level  or  at  the  individual  level. 

These  aspects  can  be  thought  of  as: 

• the  intended  curriculum — by  curriculum 
developers  as  evidenced  in  curriculum 
documents  and  resources  authorizations 

• the  implemented  curriculum — as  real- 
ized in  the  classroom 

• the  attained  curriculum — as  demonstrated 
by  student  achievement  and  attitudes. 

The  dream  of  many  bureaucrats  at  the 
provincial  and  national  level  is  to  bring  all 
three  into  line  so  that  they  can  predict  with 
some  certainty  what  all  students  will  be  study- 
ing during  the  course  of  a year,  how  teachers 
will  teach  it,  and  how  well  students  will  meet 
the  mandated  curriculum  goals.  And  the  evi- 
dence suggests  that,  if  current  trends  continue, 
we  will  end  up  very  close  to  that  vision 
(O’Shea,  200S). 

Traditionally,  Canadian  provinces  have  jeal- 
ously guarded  their  independence  in  educa- 
tional matters.  British  Columbia,  in  1936, 
pointed  with  great  pride  to  the  excellence  of 
the  provincial  curriculum.  Late  in  the  20th 
century,  however,  as  financial  resources  allo- 
cated to  education  declined  and  modern  com- 
munication developed,  pressure  was  exerted 
to  develop  curriculum  on  a regional  basis. The 
formation  in  1993  of  the  Western  Canadian 


Protocol  for  Collaboration  in  Basic  Education 
(Kindergarten  to  Grade  12)  (commonly 
referred  to  as  the  “Western  Consortium”) 
and,  at  about  the  same  time,  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  Education  Foundation  (APEF) 
marked  the  beginning  of  major  inter-provin- 
cial cooperation  in  developing  curriculum. 
The  eventual  construction  of  a national 
curriculum  seems  to  be  a natural  extension 
of  these  moves  to  regionalize  mathematics 
curricula.  The  forerunner  of  this  possibility 
in  mathematics  may  be  seen  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a Canadian  science  curriculum  under 
the  auspices  of  the  CMEC’s  1995  Pan- 
Canadian  Protocol  for  Collaboration  in 
School  Curriculum  (http://www.cmec.ca/ 
science  / vO  1 0 1 en . htm) . 

At  mid-century,  guides  typically  took  the 
form  of  a syllabus  that  simply  listed  mathema- 
tical topics.  In  British  Columbia,  reference  was 
made  only  to  the  single  authorized  textbook 
for  each  grade.  Mathematics  curriculum  is 
now  usually  defined  by  a number  of  specific 
learning  expectations,  each  accompanied  by  a 
mathematical  problem  to  illustrate  what  might 
be  expected  of  students  working  at  that  grade 
level.  Guides  may  also  contain  suggested 
instructional  and  assessment  strategies,  glos- 
saries of  terms,  and  lists  of  recommended 
teacher  resource  materials. 


OPEN  NEGOTIATION 


The  making  of  a curriculum,  once  a secretive 
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process,  changed  to  one  marked  by  openness 
and  extensive  consultation.  At  mid-century, 
when  curriculum  guides  were  centred  on  a 
single  or  a few  authorized  textbooks,  advance 
notice  of  curriculum  change  conferred  advan- 
tage to  publishers  seeking  to  have  their  mate- 
rial selected  as  the  single  authorized  textbook. 
Now  the  openness  is  negotiated  is  beneficial  to 
two  parties:  publishers  know  that  they  will  be 
able  to  produce  materials  congruent  with  the 
curriculum,  and  education  authorities  can  be 
confident  that  materials  will  be  available  for 
teachers  when  the  changes  are  put  into  place. 

It  may  be  easy  to  determine  and  analyze  the 
intended  curriculum,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the 
extent  to  which  the  stated  objectives  are  rea- 
lized in  the  classroom.  The  implemented  cur- 
riculum can  only  be  determined  through  class- 
room observation  and  student  and  teacher  self- 
report.  Although  few  studies  in  Canada  have 
been  undertaken  in  this  regard,  they  suggest 
that  teachers  may  have  been  more  influenced 
by  the  textbooks  they  used  than  by  the  official 
curriculum  guide  (see,  e.g.,  Lawson  2002). 

A national  curriculum  would  give  some 
assurance  that  students  moving  across  jurisdic- 
tions had  been  exposed  to  a common  set  of 
learning  expectations,  there  has  been  little 
examination  of  the  negative  ramifications.  One 
would  expect  broad  discussion  of  the  potential 
elimination  of  much  of  the  involvement  and 
experimentation  of  teachers  at  the  local  and 
provincial  level.  Therein  lies  the  danger — that 
teachers  become  subservient  to  a mandated 
national  curriculum  and  give  up  their  profes- 
sionalism to  work  simply  as  “conscientious 
employees”  (Brochmann  1990)  of  the  system. 

If  that  occurs  the  great  wheel  will  be  com- 
plete. Teachers  will  have  no  conception  of  cur- 
riculum other  than  that  of  one  highly  struc- 
tured and  national  in  scope.  National  curricu- 
lum committees  will  be  made  up  of  mathemat- 
ics educators  who  have  a restricted  view  of 
mathematics  that  allows  no  variability  to 
accommodate  regional  and  cultural  differ- 
ences. A national  testing  program  will  ensure 
that  teachers  and  students  stick  with  the  man- 
dated curriculum.  Textbook  publishers  will 
acquiesce  to  produce  materials  to  match  the 
national  tests. 

Yet,  I believe  there  are  some  encouraging 
signs  that  may  derail  the  curriculum /testing 
juggernaut.  The  “slow  schooling”  (Mitchell, 
2003)  movement  recognizes  the  problems 


inherent  in  the  current  system.  It  advocates  a 
focus  on  spontaneity,  discovery,  problem  solv- 
ing, and  creative  thought.  Its  origins  lie  in  the 
“slow  food”  movement  in  Italy  that  formed  in 
response  to  the  opening  of  a McDonald’s  out- 
let in  Rome  in  1986.  That  movement  empha- 
sizes the  value  of  local  products  and  decries  the 
standardization  inherent  in  the  “fast  food” 
industry.  In  education,  it  implies  providing 
time  to  enjoy  the  offerings  of  the  mathematics 
curriculum.  The  word  curriculum  as  we  know 
it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  “currere”  meaning 
“to  run”  and  aptly  describes  the  pace  at  which 
students  and  teachers  must  deal  with  the  cur- 
rent requirements.  In  line  with  the  slow  food 
movement,  the  term  curriculum  might  be 
replaced  by  a more  evocative  descriptor:  per- 
haps, an  “excursion”  (a  pleasure  trip  of  a num- 
ber of  persons — also  derived  from  the  word 
“currere”);  a “cornucopia”  (goat’s  horn  repre- 
sented in  art  as  overflowing  with  flowers, 
fruit,  and  corn);  or  a “farrago”  (an  assortment 
or  a medley;  a conglomeration). 

In  a paper  recently  prepared  by  the 
Canadian  Mathematics  Education  Study  Group 
(CMESG)  (Whitely  & Davis,  2003),  some 
CMESG  members  express  concern  about  the 
mathematics  curriculum  and  have  proposed  a 
manifesto  for  the  approval  of  the  Canadian 
Mathematics  Society.  They  endorse: 

“the  general  aims  of  the  current  K—12  mathemat- 
ics curriculum  documents  across  Canada.  However, 
we  believe  that  the  structure  of  these  curricula  is  an 
obstacle  to  student  learning  of  mathematics.  Over- 
specified  and  fragmented  lists  of  expectations  misrep- 
resent what  mathematics  is  and  militate  against  deep 
and  authentic  engagement  with  the  subject.” 

They  claim  that  detailed  fists  of  prerequi- 
sites in  mathematics  has  been  exaggerated  and 
that  a more  appropriate  image  of  mathematics 
centres  on  relationships  among  concepts  and 
that  there  are  many  different  ways  to  achieve 
desirable  mathematical  outcomes. They  call  for 
a re-examination  of  the  structures  of  curricu- 
lum documents  and  the  design  of  resource 
materials  and  textbooks,  teachers’  initial  and 
ongoing  development  of  professional  knowl- 
edge, and  the  assessment  and  reporting  of  stu- 
dents’ ability  to  engage  with  mathematically 
rich  problems,  to  think  mathematically,  and  to 
make  sense  of  mathematics. 

So,  I too  have  a dream.  But  my  emphasis  is 


on  the  classroom  teacher.  In  my  dream,  ele- 
mentary mathematics  teachers  have  had  posi- 
tive experiences  in  their  own  learning  of  math- 
ematics, and  those  have  been  relevant  to  the 
elementary  school  classroom.  They  have  a 
broad  choice  of  curriculum  materials,  of 
which  the  textbook  is  only  one,  and  can 
engage  their  students  in  activities  unrestricted 
by  prescribed  timelines  or  externally  mandat- 
ed requirements.  They  work  together  within 
the  school  and  district  collaboratively  to 
design  learning  experiences  appropriate  for 
their  children.  They  continue  to  learn  in  sup- 
portive communities  throughout  their  teach- 
ing career.  Their  students  return  to  them  years 
later  to  reminisce  about  the  wonderful  experi- 
ences they  had  in  school  and  how  they  gained 
the  confidence  to  undertake  mathematical 
tasks  in  their  daily  fives  and  in  their  jobs.  They 
and  their  students  are  all  advocates  of  the  slow 
food  movement.  O 
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ONGOING  CHALLENGES 


5*1 

Mathematics  Reform- 
Do  We  Stand  a Chance? 

Bruce  McAskill 


In  1993  the  ministers  of  education  of  the 
western  provinces  and  territories  signed  the 
Western  and  Northern  Canadian  Protocol 
(WNCP)  for  Collaboration  in  Basic  Education 
with  the  stated  intent  to  provide  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  students  from  kindergarten  to 
Grade  12.  The  four  provinces  and  three  terri- 
tories (Nunavut  joined  the  WNCP  in  2000) 
agreed,  among  other  things,  to  identify  means 
by  which  the  parties  could  significantly 
enhance  current  efforts  to  work  together  in 
the  area  of  mathematics  curriculum. 

Alberta,  as  the  lead  jurisdiction,  along  with 
its  WNCP  partners  (BC,  SK,  MB,YT,  and  NT), 
developed  and  published  The  Common 
Curriculum  Framework  for  K—12  Mathematics  in 
two  parts:  Kindergarten  to  Grade  9 in  1995  and 
Grade  10  to  Grade  12  in  1996.  The  WNCP  juris- 
dictions have  since  used  this  two-part  frame- 
work, to  varying  degrees,  as  the  basis  for  their 
respective  mathematics  curricula. 

These  efforts  are  outlined  here,  from  the  per- 
spective of  my  having  been  British  Columbia’s 
representative  on  a WNCP  committee  consist- 
ing of  each  jurisdiction’s  mathematics  curricu- 
lum consultant — from  1995  to  2001. 

The  development  of  the  framework  was 
highly  successful  in  that  it  resulted  in  a remark- 
ably high  degree  of  consistency  among  the 
mathematics  curricula  of  the  Western 
Canadian  provinces  and  territories.  This  in 
turn  allowed  publishers  to  develop  affordable, 
high  quality,  curriculum-specific  learning 
resources.  This  success  should  not  imply  that 
the  development  process  for  the  framework 
was  completely  without  glitches.  In  fact  there 
were  several  philosophical  and  pedagogical 
issues  that  the  framework  developers  attempt- 
ed to  deal  with  at  that  time  that  remain  often- 
debated  topics  to  this  day. 


There  was  an  ongoing 
significant  debate  ...  as  to 
whether  curriculum  spiraling 
should  be  maintained  and,  if  so, 
to  what  degree. 


[SOME  ISSUES  FOR  CURRICULUM  REFORMERS 


CURRICULUM  SPIRALING  One  such 
issue  dealt  with  the  concept  of  curriculum 
spiraling.  There  was  an  ongoing  significant 
debate  among  the  consultants,  members  of  the 
writing  team,  and  teacher  reviewers  as  to 
whether  curriculum  spiraling  should  be  main- 
tained and,  if  so,  to  what  degree.  On  one  side 
was  a belief  similar  to  Bruner’s  (1961)  that 
advocated  a “revisiting”  of  powerful,  basic  ideas 
in  the  curriculum  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  a 
“continual  deepening”  of  their  understanding. 
On  the  other  side  was  the  belief  that  the  reali- 
ty of  the  “implemented  spiral”  is  a fragmenta- 
tion of  “computationally-oriented  content”  of 
little  power  or  importance  (McKnight,  1987). 
The  argument  was  that  this  curricular  frag- 
mentation has  led  to  an  enormous  breadth  of 
topics  covered,  with  no  topic  being  intensely 
investigated.  “Content  and  goals  linger  from 
year  to  year  so  that  curricula  are  driven  and 
shaped  by  still-unmastered  (sic)  mathematics 
content  begun  years  before”  (p.  9).  As  a result, 
goals  are  unfocused  and  expectations  for  stu- 
dent achievement  are  low  since  the  chance  for 
mastery  will  come  again  when  the  topic  reap- 
pears in  the  following  years. 


Past  jurisdictional  curricula,  B.C.’s  includ- 
ed, were  based  on  a high  degree  of  curriculum 
spiraling.  For  example,  in  B.  C.’s  1 987  Grade  4 
mathematics  curriculum  there  were  130 
objectives  (British  Columbia  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Ministry  Responsible  for 
Multiculturalism  and  Human  Rights,  1987). 
One  of  the  strands,  Measurement,  addressed  the 
topics:  length,  area,  capacity,  mass,  time,  tempera- 
ture and  money — with  time,  temperature  and 
money  being  repeated  from  previous  years’ 
curricular  content.  Indeed,  BC’s  curriculum 
was  highly  repetitive,  in  keeping  with  Bruner’s 
notion  of  “spiraling.”This  repetition  broadened 
the  number  of  topics  to  be  covered,  while 
inevitably  restricting  the  range  of  skills  and 
operations  to  be  performed  within  given  topic 
areas. 

The  WNCP  decision  was  to  retain  a certain 
amount  of  curriculum  spiraling,  but  to  reduce 
it  wherever  possible.  This  was  not  an  easy  task 
given  each  jurisdiction’s  prior  experiences  and 
curriculum  history.  As  an  example,  in  using  the 
WNCP  Framework  as  a guide  for  its  1995 
revision,  B.C.  reduced  the  overall  number  of 
objectives  in  the  Grade  4 curriculum  to  54, 
but  the  topics  in  the  Measurement  strand  still 
included  length,  area,  volume  / capacity,  mass, 
money,  and  time  with  only  temperature  being 
deleted. 

Although  no  specific  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted concerning  the  WNCP  Mathematics 
Framework  (and  the  subsequent  jurisdictional 
curricula),  comparison  can  still  be  made  with 
the  results  of  several  U.S.  studies  conducted 
on  mathematics  curricula  developed  using  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics 
(NCTM)  Standards.  This  comparison  is  valid 
because  the  WNCP  used  the  NCTM  Standards 
to  a large  degree  in  establishing  the  philoso- 
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phy,  rationale,  and  content  of  its  mathematics 
framework.  These  U.S.  studies  have  concluded 
that  the  “American  curriculum  lacks  focus,  is 
highly  repetitive — especially  during  the  mid- 
dle school  years — and  does  not  provide 
(American)  children  with  a rigorous  mathe- 
matics and  science  education  by  international 
standards”  (Schmidt  & Prawat,  1 999;  Schmidt, 
McKnight  & Raizen,  1997;  Schmidt, 
McKnight,  Valverde,  Houang  & Wiley,  1998; 
Valverde  & Schmidt,  1998).  Valverde  and 
Schmidt  have  concluded  that  the  breadth  of 
topic  coverage — necessary  to  implement 
Bruner’s  notion  of  “spiraling” — is  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  depth  of  coverage,  leading  to 
“perfunctory”  subject  matter  treatment. 

Valverde  and  Schmidt  (1998)  showed  that  in 
countries  where  achievement  is  high,  there  is 
no  repetition  of  the  fundamentals  from  year  to 
year  as  in  the  United  States.  Instead,  there  are 
new,  more  complicated  topics  for  concentra- 
tion that  are  carefully  built  up  emphasizing  the 
links  to  past  subject  matter,  without  repeating 
the  past  wholesale. 

Several  researchers  agree  that  curricular  vari- 
ability is  a critical  factor  in  understanding  out- 
comes from  comparative  assessment  studies 
(Schmidt  et  al.,  1998;  Linn  & Baker,  1995).  As 
Schmidt  and  his  colleagues  have  argued,  differing 
curricular  expectations  likely  yield  “subtle  differ- 
ences in  goals,  textbooks,  and  instruction” 
(Schmidt  & McKnight,  1998,  p.  524).  Indeed, 
such  differences  were  noted  in  the  TIMSS  1 999 
Video  Study  of  Eighth-Grade  Mathematics 
Teaching,  where,  for  example,  American  mathe- 
matics teachers  devoted  more  time  reviewing 
previous  content  than  in  other  countries. 

2 TECHNOLOGY  INTHE  CURRICULUM 

A second  issue  that  the  framework  devel- 
opers had  to  grapple  with  concerned  the  inclu- 
sion of  technology  within  the  mathematics 
classroom.  In  order  to  effect  change  many 
believed  that  technology  had  to  be  incorporat- 
ed explicitly  into  the  curriculum.  For  others 
this  was  a matter  related  to  teachers’  profes- 
sional autonomy.  Ultimately,  the  framework 
developers  decided  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
NCTM  (1989),  which  states  that: 

• appropriate  calculators  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  students  at  all  times 
• a computer  should  be  available  in  every 
classroom  for  demonstration  purposes 


• every  student  should  have  access  to  a 
computer  for  individual  and  group  work 

• students  should  learn  to  use  the  computer 
as  a tool  for  processing  information  and 
performing  calculations  to  investigate  and 
solve  problems  (p.  8) 

The  results  of  the  School  Achievement 
Indicators  Program  (SAIP)  published  in 
Mathematics  Learning:  The  Canadian  Context 
(Council  of  Ministers  of  Education,  Canada, 
2003)  show  that  even  today  the  degree  to 
which  computers  are  used  in  mathematics 
classrooms  varies  widely  from  jurisdiction  to 
jurisdiction.  For  example,  teachers  reporting 
using  computers  in  mathematics  classes  a few 
times  a month  or  more  range  from  a low  of  25 
percent  in  B.C.  to  a high  of  74  percent  in 
Manitoba  (English)  (CMEC,  2003,  p.  42). 
Clearly  this  huge  variability  leads  to  consider- 
able debate  as  to  whether  technology  should 
be  imbedded  in  the  mathematics  framework 
given  that  many  teachers  have  no,  or  very  lim- 
ited access  to  it  in  their  classrooms. 

3 INSTRUCTIONAL  TIME  The  SAIP 
results  also  serve  to  illustrate  a third  issue, 
that  of  the  differences  in  instructional  time 
available  for  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in 
each  jurisdiction.  Nunavut  has  a jurisdictional 
low  of  178  instructional  days  while 
Saskatchewan  has  the  most  instructional  days 
at  197  (CMEC,  2003).  Given  that  the  length  of 
the  school  day  was  reported  as  five  hours  by  all 
jurisdictions,  it  raises  the  question  of  how  the 
WNCP  can  develop  a common  curriculum 
framework  that  accommodates  school  years 
that  vary  by  as  much  as  1 9 instructional  days? 
Using  an  average  school  day  of  five  horns  and 
assuming  eight  subjects  taught  in  elementary 
programs,  this  represents  a total  mathematics 
instructional  time  difference  of  approximately 
1 2 hours  (assuming  that  the  average  interrup- 
tions in  instructional  time  are  the  same  for  all 
jurisdictions).  If  the  compromise  is  to  develop 
a framework  that  accommodates  the  average 
number  of  instructional  hours,  then  those 
jurisdictions  with  fewer  hours  must  make  a 
choice  as  to  whether  they  will  modify  the 
framework  accordingly.  In  doing  so  decisions 
must  be  made  concerning  what  content  is  to 
be  removed  and  how  the  remaining  curricu- 
lum is  to  be  re-sequenced.  The  result  may  be 


SOME  ISSUES  FOR  CURRICULUM 
REFORMERS 


1.  Curriculum  spiraling — does  it  promote  re-teach- 
ing  of  previously  un-mastered  concepts  or  pre- 
vent in-depth  exploration  of  those  same  con- 
cepts? 

2.  Technology — should  curricula  drive  the  use  of 
technology  in  classrooms  or  should  that  be  the 
teacher's  decision? 

3.  Instructional  time — how  much  time  do  teachers 
really  have  to  teach  the  curriculum  and  can  a 
common  framework  meet  all  of  their  needs? 


. . . even  today  the  degree  to  which 
computers  are  used  in  mathematics 
classrooms  varies  widely  from 
jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction. 


jurisdictional  curricula  that  have  such  signifi- 
cant differences  among  them  that  publishers 
are  no  longer  able  to  develop  cost-effective 
learning  resources  for  all  of  western  Canada 
(one  of  the  aims  of  the  WNCP). 


I NEXT  STEPS  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 


The  above  is  just  a sample  of  the  issues  that 
were  and  continue  to  be  faced  by  the  develop- 
ers of  the  framework.  What  is  most  important 
to  note  is  that  the  provinces  and  territories  of 
Western  Canada  took  that  necessary  first  step 
in  1993  when  they  agreed  to  develop  The 
Common  Curriculum  Framework  Jor  K—l  2 
Mathematics.  The  second  critical  step  was  to 
recently  agree  to  revisit  the  framework  in 
order  to  determine  what  has  been  learned 
over  the  past  ten  years  and  where  possible 
improve  upon  it.  Over  the  past  decade  a num- 
ber of  conditions  have  changed: 

• Western  Canadian  jurisdictions  have 
adopted  and  adapted  the  framework  to 
meet  their  policy  needs 

• teachers  have  learned  much  during  the 
implementation  of  the  framework  in  their 
classrooms 
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¥\ 


FOUR  PHASE  REVIEW 


Phase  1-  Data  Collection: 

• This  will  include  a review  of  literature,  a survey 
of  all  WNCP  partners  to  determine  the  degree 
of  implementation  of  the  framework,  and  the 
identification  of  essential  learning  outcomes 
required  for  success  in  the  world  of  work  and  for 
continuing  education 

Phase  2-Development: 

• The  second  year  of  the  project  will  take  the  find- 
ings from  the  Data  Collection  phase  and  incor- 
porate it  into  a revised  version  of  the  framework 

Phase  3-Pilot  Year: 

• The  third  year  will  involve  piloting  all  or  some  of 
the  revised  framework 

Phase  4-Publication: 

• The  final  phase  of  the  project  will  involve  publi- 
cation of  the  document 


Collaboration  between  the 


western  provinces  and  territories  on 


• several  national  and  international  mathe- 
matics assessments  have  been  undertaken 
(E.g.,  SAIP,  TIMSS,  TIMSS-R,  PISA)  that 
shed  light  on  the  impacts  of  curriculum 
on  student  learning 

The  net  result  is  that,  because  of  the  above, 
the  WNCP  jurisdictions  have  agreed  to  under- 
take a four-phase  review  and  revision  of  the 
framework.  The  process  is  outlined  on  their 
Web  site,  (http://www.wncp.ca/),  see  side- 
bar. 

Collaboration  between  the  western 
provinces  and  territories  on  a project  such  as 
this  may  seem  to  be  daunting  task,  particular- 
ly as  the  political  environments  in  the  respec- 
tive jurisdictions  have  changed  considerably 
since  1993  and  will  almost  certainly  continue 
to  change  during  the  review  process.  Given 
this  changing  political  landscape  it  is  remark- 
able that,  over  the  years,  those  involved  (be 
they  teachers,  administrators,  consultants,  or 
publishers)  have  found  ways  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  they  encountered.  Even  when  there 
was  disagreement  on  a particular  issue  (and 
there  were  many!)  those  involved  persevered 
and  found  ways  to  move  ahead.  Alan 
Schoenfeld  (1992)  summarizes  it  well: 


a project  such  as  this  may  seem 


to  be  daunting  task,  particularly  as 


the  political  environments  in  the 


respective  jurisdictions  have  changed 


“In  sum,  the  imminent  implementation  of  curricu- 
la with  ambitious  pedagogical  and  philosophical 
goals  will  raise  a host  of  fundamentally  difficult  the- 
oretical and  practical  issues.  It  is  clear  that  we  have 
our  work  cut  out  for  us,  but  it  is  also  clear  that 
progress  over  the  past  decade  gives  us  at  least  a fight- 
ing chance  for  success”  (p.  366).  d 


considerably  since  1 993  and  will 
almost  certainly  continue  to  change 
during  the  review  process. 


publishers  have  developed  and  are 
presently  developing  learning  resources, 
particularly  at  the  elementary  level,  based 
in  large  part  upon  the  implementation 
experiences  of  classroom  teachers 
additional  research  has  been  conducted 
that  looks  at  how  students  learn  and  more 
specifically,  how  they  learn  mathematics 
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UNDERSTANDING  ASSESSMENT 
IN  COOPERATIVE  LEARNING: 

Six  Design  Tips 

Carol  Rolheiser,  John  Ross 


Recent  curriculum  reform  supports  Co- 
operative Learning  (CL)  as  a way  to  develop 
the  dispositions  and  behaviours  valued  in 
learning  today.  However,  for  us  to  realize  the 
full  potential  of  CL,  we  need  to  ensure  that 
our  assessments  are  appropriately  aligned. 
Research  and  exemplary  practice  agree  that 
teacher  commitment  and  success  with  CL  in 
the  classroom  is  closely  linked  to  the  teacher’s 
understanding  and  skill  in  fairly  and  accurately 
assessing  and  evaluating  student  performance. 

This  article  presents  six  assessment  tips 
drawn  from  our  research  on  assessment  in  CL, 
our  literature  review  on  the  same  topic  (Ross 
& Rolheiser,  2003),  and  the  pragmatic  con- 
cerns raised  by  CL  practitioners  who  attended 
the  Great  Lakes  Association  for  Cooperation  in 
Education’s  (GLACIE)  Annual  Conference, 
held  in  Toronto,  Ontario  in  May  2002. 


OVERVIEW:  CHALLENGES  TEACHER  FACE  IN  THE 
ASSESSMENT  OF  CL 


Assessment  has  never  been  easy  but  CL  ratchets 
the  challenge  higher.  First,  in  CL  teachers  have 
to  disentangle  individual  from  collective  per- 
formances: 

• Students  who  coast  on  the  work  of  others 
must  be  identified,  parents  want  reports 
focused  on  their  child  alone,  and  administra- 
tors promote  individuals,  not  groups. 

• CL  teachers  share  control  of  assessment 
with  students  through  procedures  such  as 
peer-  and  self-assessment.  Such  strategies 
open  grading  to  new  sources  of  bias,  making 
it  more  difficult  for  teachers  to  defend  the 
grades  they  assign. 

• Most  of  the  instruments  for  assessing  CL 
students  address  social  or  collaborative 


Given  the  focus  oj  most  curriculum 
reform  initiatives  across  North 
America,  we  worry  that  social  and 
affective  dimensions  off  learning  may 
not  receive  adequate  attention. 


skills.  But  accountability  expectations 
emphasize  the  measurement  of  cognitive 
growth.  Guidelines  for  giving  students  feed- 
back on  group  work  abound  in  CL  manuals, 
but  little  is  known  about  the  effectiveness  of 
many  of  these  strategies. 


COOPERATIVE  LEARNING:  A SELF-ASSESSMENT 
CHECKLIST  FOR  TEACHERS 


Before  reading  the  six  design  tips  for  more 
successful  assessment  of  CL,  do  a quick  self- 
assessment  (see  Table  1.)  to  determine  which 
ones  reflect  areas  of  strength  for  you  as  a 
teacher,  and  which  tips  might  constitute  goals 
for  your  ongoing  professional  learning. 

1 ASSESSING  AND  EVALUATING  STU- 
DENTS’ ACADEMIC  AND  SOCIAL 
LEARNING,  WHILE  ATTENDING  TO 
AFFECTIVE  DISPOSITIONS  Given  the  focus 
of  most  curriculum  reform  initiatives  across 
North  America,  we  worry  that  social  and 
affective  dimensions  of  learning  may  not 
receive  adequate  attention.  Yet,  research  con- 
sistently demonstrates  that  the  social  behav- 
iours utilized  in  groups,  impact — positively  or 


Table  1.  TEACHER  SELF-ASSESSMENT  CHECKLIST 
My  cooperative  learning  assessment  practices  reflect: 

CONSISTENTLY 

SOMETIMES 

NEVER 

1 Assessing  and  evaluating  students'  academic 
and  social  learning,  while  attending  to  affective 

dispositions 

□ 

□ 

a 

2 Teaching  students  helpful  behaviours  to  improve  i i f 

the  quality  of  group  work 

f □ 

□ 

a 

3 Using  a range  of  ways  to  involve  students  in  the  MKh  Mtf 

assessment  process 

□ 

□ 

□ 

4 Gathering  information  on 

• progress 

□ 

□ 

□ 

• process 

□ 

□ 

□ 

• product 

□ 

□ 

□ 

5 Using  a range  of  appropriate  tools  to  gather 

assessment  information 

u 

u 

u 

6 Carefully  thinking  through  grading  issues 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Id  there  a tit  between  the  Ontario  curriculum  and  alternative  addeddment  practiced? 
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Our  goal  in  the  assessment  of  CL 
is  to  choose  the  most  powerful 
assessment  option  for  the  selected 
achievement  targets. 


negatively — academic  learning.  As  well,  stu- 
dents’ dispositions  or  affective  characteristics 
(i.e.,  motivations,  feelings,  and  desires)  under- 
pin their  academic  success,  predisposing  them 
to  behave  in  academically  productive  or 
unproductive  ways.  It  is  not  enough,  for  exam- 
ple, to  teach  students  to  be  competent  read- 
ers— we  also  need  to  nurture  their  desire  to 
read.  Students’  attitudes,  motivations  and 
interests  are  intimately  affected  by  the  subject 
matter  and  instructional  approaches  they 
experience,  as  well  as  by  their  interactions 
with  teachers  and  classmates.  CL  is  one  vehicle 
we  can  use  to  influence  the  development  of 
social  and  affective  learning. 

2  TEACHING  STUDENTS  HELPFUL 
BEHAVIOURS  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
QUALITY  OF  GROUP  WORK  Research 
shows  that  the  frequency  and  quality  of  help- 
seeking  and  help-giving  influence  how  much 
students  learn  from  group  work.  We  all  know 
that  giving  help,  especially  explanations, 
improves  the  learning  of  the  help-giver.  But 
what  about  the  help-seeker?  A lot  depends  on 
the  response  the  group  gives. 

a)  Asking  for  simple  information  con- 
tributes to  learning  if  an  answer  is 
received;  if  not,  the  effect  is  negative, 

b)  Asking  for  evaluations,  which  may  occur 
frequently,  is  unrelated  to  achievement, 

c)  Asking  for  explanations  is  potentially  the 


most  powerful  learning  strategy,  but 
results  have  been  mixed.  Some 
researchers  have  found  a positive  effect; 
others  have  not.  When  an  explanation- 
seeker  is  given  no  response  or  an  unelab- 
orated factual  reply,  the  effects  are  nega- 
tive. 

Research  on  group  interactions  indicates 
that  dialogue  is  central.  The  findings  indicate 
that  although  giving  help  contributes  more  to 
learning  than  receiving  it,  both  forms  of 
involvement  can  be  productive.  We  need  to 
measure  patterns  of  talk  and  teach  students 
how  to  do  more  of  it. 

3  USING  A RANGE  OF  WAYS  TO 
INVOLVE  STUDENTS  IN  THE  ASSESS- 
MENT PROCESS  There  are  many  ways  that 
students  can  be  involved  in  assessment  (see 
Table  2.) 

The  development  of  a shared  understanding 
of  assessment  maximizes  group  and  individual 
achievement,  and  contributes  to  more  success- 
ful small  group  learning  experiences. 
Involving  students  in  assessment  decisions 
affects  their  cognitions  and  feelings  about 
learning,  as  well  as  their  effort,  motivation, 
self-confidence,  and  academic  achievement. 

4  GATHERING  INFORMATION  ON 
PROGRESS,  PROCESS  AND  PRODUCT 

A key  role  of  the  CL  teacher  is  to  monitor  and 
intervene  during  group  work  as  a means  of 
determining  progress.  “While  teams  are  work- 
ing, the  teacher  moves  around  the  room  to 
observe  student  progress.  This  promotes  stu- 
dent accountability  and  enables  the  teacher  to 
decide  when  intervention  is  appropriate” 
(Bennett,  Rolheiser  & Stevahn,  1991,  p.  44). 
Monitoring  can  involve  recording  observations 
(by  teacher  or  by  students)  for  feedback  and 
discussion  by  the  teams  during  CL  processing. 
Teacher  intervention  during  group  work  may 
involve  task  assistance  (e.g.,  clarifying  direc- 
tions, reviewing  procedures,  asking  questions) 
or  teaching  collaborative  skills  (e.g.,  when  a 
group  is  not  functioning  productively). 
Monitoring  and  intervening  are  formative 
assessment  strategies  that  support  team 
progress.  Intervention  needs  to  be  approached 
with  caution.  For  example,  in  tasks  where  the 
group  process  or  product  is  unpredictable  or 


complex,  teacher  interference  may  reduce  col- 
laboration, lower  thinking  levels,  and  lead  stu- 
dents to  defer  to  the  teacher.  Careful  monitor- 
ing and  intervention  enable  teachers  to  flag 
challenges,  note  successes,  and  support  con- 
tinuous learning. 

Gathering  information  on  process  and  prod- 
uct are  key  tasks  in  CL.  Process  and  product 
must  be  distinguished  for  assessment  purposes 
because  group  productivity  and  learning  from 
group  work  may  conflict.  Co-construction  of 
ideas,  stimulation  of  conceptual  controversy, 
giving  help,  encouraging  help  seeking,  and 
ensuring  equal  participation  of  all  group  mem- 
bers increase  individual  learning  in  a group, 
but  may  also  inhibit  group  productivity.  If  the 
group  task  is  a linear  one  (building  a model  of 
a bridge),  group  productivity  is  highest  when 
the  most  capable  person  generates  the  solution 
alone.  In  non-linear  tasks  (e.g. , students  devel- 
oping a school  dress  code)  individual  learning 
and  group  productivity  go  together.  Process 
and  product  scores  can  be  aggregated  into  a 
single  grade  for  report  cards,  just  as  the  results 
of  tests  measuring  different  topics  can  be  com- 
bined, but  accurate  measurement  requires  sep- 
arate assessment  of  individual  components. 

Regular  opportunities  for  teachers  and 
students — together — to  reflect  on  CL  experi- 
ences, result  in  higher  quality  learning. 
As  well,  these  opportunities  allow  teachers 
to  determine  not  only  what  students 
have  learned,  but,  just  as  importantly, 
how  they  feel  about  their  learning.  Affect  is 
important  to  ongoing  motivation  and  satisfac- 
tion in  learning. 

C USING  A RANGE  OF  APPROPRIATE 
3 TOOLS  TO  GATHER  ASSESSMENT 
INFORMATION  Teachers  and  non-adminis- 
trators in  the  GLACIE  survey  were  concerned 
about  assessment  techniques  and  tools. 
Teachers  focused  on  the  need  to  use  a variety 
of  assessment  strategies  and  to  develop  assess- 
ment protocols  that  are  challenging  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  relevant  to  students.  Particular 
attention  was  given  to  the  integration  of  peer- 
, self-,  and  portfolio  evaluation,  along  with 
navigating  the  problems  associated  with  teach- 
ing students  how  to  carry  out  these  forms  of 
assessment.  While  GLACIE  participants 
expressed  a need  to  have  executive  control  of 
a wide  repertoire  of  assessment  tools,  they 
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Table  2. 

STUDENT  INVOLVEMENT  IN  ASSESSMENT: 
A CONTINUUM 


beginning 

involvement 


Take  a test  and  receive  a 
grade 

Be  invited  to  offer  the 
teacher  comments  on 
how  to  modify  or  change 
the  test  to  improve  it 

Suggest  a variety  of 
possible  assessment 
exercises  (for  individuals 
or  groups) 

Actually  develop 
assessment  exercises 

Assist  the  teacher  in 
designing  scoring  criteria 

Create  the  scoring  criteria 
on  their  own  or  in  groups 

Apply  scoring  criteria  to 
the  evaluation  of  their 
own  performance  or  to 
the  performance  of  peers 

Come  to  understand 
how  assessment  and 
evaluation  affect  their 
own  academic  success 
and  the  academic 
success  of  peers 

Come  to  see  how  their 
own  self-assessment 
relates  to  the  teacher’s 
and/or  peer’s  assessment 
and  to  their  own 
academic  success 

Come  to  appreciate 
how  assessment  and 
evaluation  affect  their 
individual  and  collective 
satisfaction,  effort, 
motivation,  and  efficacy. 


advanced 

involvement 


— adapted  from  Stiggins, 
2001,  p.  24 


also  expressed  concerns  about  how  to  link 
assessments  of  CL  activities  to  achievement 
standards  established  by  governing  curriculum 
documents.  What  is  critical  is  not  the  range  of 
methods  used,  but  rather,  the  thoughtful  align- 
ment of  assessment  methods  to  purposes  and 
achievement  targets. 

For  example,  if  the  target  to  be  assessed  is 
individual  understanding  of  specific  elements 
of  knowledge,  then  a selected  response 
method  such  as  multiple  choice,  or  true/false 
questions  may  best  estimate  mastery. 
However,  if  the  target  to  be  assessed  includes 
performance  skills  or  the  ability  to  create 
products,  then  a group  performance  assess- 
ment may  allow  for  the  observation  and  evalu- 
ation of  multiple  skills  (e.g. , procedural 
knowledge,  problem-solving  proficiencies,  or 
overall  quality  of  product). 

One  of  the  most  important  forms  of  assess- 
ment utilized  in  CL  contexts  is  talk,  or  person- 
al communication.  As  a form  of  gathering 
information,  talk  can  be  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful tools  for  assessing  student  achievement. 
By  posing  questions  to  groups,  interviewing  or 
conferencing  with  individuals  within  groups, 
or  listening  to  a group’s  discussion,  teachers 
can  make  on-the-spot  judgments  regarding  the 
quality  of  learning  that  is  taking  place.  The 
quality  of  everyday  classroom  conversations 
and  reflections  that  teachers  and  students  have, 
focused  on  what  is  working,  what  is  not,  and 
why,  can  have  a direct  impact  on  the  well  being 
of  students. 

Forms  of  authentic  assessment,  such  as  port- 
folios, also  have  benefits.  Portfolios  can  pro- 
vide students  with  the  means  of  collecting  and 
portraying  diverse  evidence  of  their  learning 
and  achievement.  Portfolios  can  display  evi- 
dence of  academic,  affective  and  social 
growth,  and  they  can  capture  the  processes  of 
group  learning.  They  can  be  powerful  vehicles 
for  sharing  learning  with  peers,  parents,  and 
teachers.  With  this  broader  resource  base  for 
students,  learning  is  made  more  public  and  is 
enriched  accordingly.  The  challenge  for  teach- 
ers is  in  understanding  how  to  plan  and  imple- 
ment the  portfolio  process  so  that  it  can  be  a 
useful  and  valuable  source  of  both  individual 
and  collaborative  assessment  information 
(Rolheiser,  Bower  & Stevahn,  2000).  Teachers 
want  to  ensure  that  qualities  of  good  work  are 
clearly  articulated,  so  that  students  can  recog- 


Regular  opportunities  for  teachers 
and  students — together — to  reflect 
on  CL  experiences,  increase 


higher  quality  learning. 


nize  these  qualities  and  select  samples  that 
exhibit  the  identified  criteria. 

Although  CL  researchers  have  convincingly 
demonstrated  the  contribution  of  CL  to 
student  learning,  few  studies  have  examined 
the  unique  contribution  of  student  assessment 
to  CL  outcomes.  The  effects  of  assessment  are 
almost  invariably  confounded  with  other  CL 
elements.  The  few  exceptions  to  this  pattern 
have  all  involved  self-evaluation.  Our  research 
found  that  teaching  self-assessment  procedures 
to  students  contributed  to  the  frequency  and 
quality  of  help  giving  and  help  seeking,  and  to 
achievement  in  language  and  mathematics.  We 
also  found  that  students  identified  a number  of 
positive  features  of  self-evaluation:  it  gave 
them  a sense  of  ownership,  clarified  teacher 
expectations,  enabled  them  to  participate  in 
evaluation  decisions  with  the  teacher,  and 
helped  them  set  self-improvement  goals.  Like 
self-assessment,  peer  assessment  has  been 
found  to  be  a reliable  technique  that  con- 
tributes to  student  achievement. 

Our  goal  in  the  assessment  of  CL  is  to 
choose  the  most  powerful  assessment  option 
for  the  selected  achievement  targets.  From  our 
perspective,  powerful  options  incorporate 
both  accuracy  (i.e. , does  the  method  accurate- 
ly depict  or  represent  our  desired  target?)  and 
efficiency  (i.e.,  is  the  method  manageable 
for  both  the  teacher  and  students?).  We  have 
at  our  disposal  an  array  of  assessment  options 
in  CL — the  challenge  is  to  select  a method 
that  fits  a specific  context  and  to  then  to  use 
it  well. 

6 CAREFULLY  THINKING  THROUGH 
GRADING  ISSUES  As  CL  is  used  more 
extensively  in  classrooms,  and  as  assessment 
approaches  have  changed  in  curriculum 
reform,  the  frequency  of  questions  related  to 
grading  has  also  increased.  Distinguishing  indi- 
vidual from  group  performance  was  the  top 
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concern  of  teachers  and  administrators  at 
every  educational  level  in  the  GLACIE  survey. 
If  students  are  learning  and  achieving  together, 
how  is  this  reflected  in  their  grades? 

Research  discourages  teachers  from  assign- 
ing only  group  grades.  Doing  so  inflates  the 
scores  of  lower  ability  students,  may  be  unfair 
to  higher  ability  students,  and  may  encourage 
dysfunctional  processes  such  as  social  “loafing” 
(students  who  allow  others  to  do  the  work), 
resentment  (on  the  part  of  the  workers), 
unequal  division  of  labour  (individual  students 
addressing  only  a portion  of  the  task),  and 
copying  (by  those  unable  to  keep  up). 

As  Stiggins  (2001)  suggests, 

“The  simple  rule  is  this:  Grades  to  be  assigned  and 
communicated  on  report  cards  need  to  provide 
dependable  information  about  the  actual  achieve- 
ment of  the  individual  students  graded.  This  means 
that  grading  in  a cooperative  environment  must 
include  procedures  that  permit  individual  students  to 
demonstrate  their  attainment  of  the  prescribed  tar- 
gets. If  there  is  any  doubt  that  a score  on  a group  per- 
formance r fleets  the  achievement  of  any  group  mem- 
ber, then  it  has  no  place  in  the  grade  computation  for 
that  student.”  (p.  440) 

Combining  individual  and  group  accounta- 
bility is  appropriate,  for  example,  by  assigning 


individual  scores  plus  bonus  points  based  on  all 
members  reaching  a criterion,  or  individual 
scores  plus  the  group  average  (see  Bennett, 
Rolheiser  & Stevahn,  1991,  for  additional 
examples). 


CONCLUSIONS 


In  these  times  of  increased  accountability,  stan- 
dards and  expectations,  the  need  for  assess- 
ment literacy  has  never  been  greater.  For  a 
number  of  school  districts  this  need  is  being 
addressed  through  comprehensive  large-scale 
reform  efforts  focused  on  the  development  of 
assessment  literacy  for  all  educators. The  agen- 
da .of  future  research  and  applied  work  needs 
to  focus  on  better  understanding  of  how  teach- 
ers are  developing  their  collective-  assessment 
literacy,  and  how  they  are  dealing  with  the 
issues  and  concerns  they  face  as  they  disentan- 
gle individual  from  collective  performance, 
report  to  parents  and  administrators,  share 
control  with  students  through  self  and  peer 
evaluation,  and  fairly  measure  affective,  social 
and  cognitive  growth.  There  can  never  be  sim- 
ple prescriptions  for  assessment,  but  our 
future  agenda  needs  to  be  focused  on  develop- 
ing clearer  options  to  guide  educators  as  they 
grapple  with  the  complexities  of  implement- 
ing and  sustaining  the  use  of  CL  in  classrooms 
and  schools.  O 
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